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HE nation’s return to a peacetime > 


way of life will bring a healthy re- 

surgence in all forms of dramatic 
and theatrical activities. We shall see the 
opening of many legitimate playhouses ; 
scores of professionally produced plays will 
be offered. Community theatres will ex- 
pand their activities; new ones will be 
established wherever sufficient interest ex- 
ists. Thousands of returning servicemen 
and women with experience in dramatic 
entertainment will associate themselves 
with community dramatics. The demand 
for dramatic fare of one kind or another 
will be heavy. Audiences wanting serious, 
worth-while plays will be larger than ever 
before in our history. Furthermore, they 
will be better informed, discriminating 
audiences. 

New life and activity can also be ex- 
pected at all levels of the educational 
theatre. These groups will have more and 
better equipment and supplies; there will 
be more help in the way of teachers, di- 
rectors and technicians. Many of these 
new werkers will be young people with an 
abundance of enthusiasm and _ energy, 
anxious to put their training and experi- 
ence to good use. Better cooperation can 
be expected from audiences, for many 
theatre-goers will be ex-servicemen and 
women who have come to know and ap- 
preciate the social and morale-building 
qualities of good drama. Eventually some 
of these ex-servicemen and women will 
become members of Boards of Education 
and other policy-making groups in the 
community. Their interest in the theatre 
will be translated into school and com- 
munity projects. The thousands of re- 
turning men and women who will enroll 
in our colleges and universities will give 
new impetus to the theatres of those in- 
stitutions. 

These developments, tremendously sig- 
nificant socially, culturally and vocation- 
ally, will present a variety of real chal- 
lenges to all of us who are in one capacity 
or another associated with the educational 
theatre. We shall be put to the test as 
we have never been put before. Policies 
and practices we have followed these 
many years will come in for close scrutiny 
and appraisal. Some of us will find our- 
selves replaced by personnel with new 
ideas and more vigorous leadership. 

Just how successful the majority of us 
will meet these challenges will depend 
upon our ability and willingness to assume 
new responsibilities. Our first step is to 
rid ourselves of those pet theories and out- 
moded, educationally-unsound practices 
which now stand in the way of a truly 
effective educational theatre. Our next 
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step is to take such measures, and that 
cannot be delayed for long, as will insure 
an educational theatre program at all 
levels adequate to meet present-day social 
and educational needs. 


Our college and university departments 
of drama need to expand their activities 
to serve more adequately the rural areas, 
towns and cities within their respective 
states. Rather than devote so much of 
their time to the preparation of workers 
for the professional theatre and the radio 
—where opportunities are comparatively 
limited and jealously guarded—they must 
focus their attention upon the serious 
business of preparing teachers, directors, 
technicians and others to serve in the 
theatres and workshops of our schools, 
children and community playhouses, so- 
cial centers and churches. They must as- 
sume the equally important task of taking 
theatre to those areas within the state 
where opportunities for locally-furnished 
entertainment are limited. They must er- 
ganize and operate traveling units which 
perform in the schools, presenting worth- 
while plays expertly directed and staged. 
Our college and university theatre must 
be responsible for training experts who 
can give communities and rural areas 
guidance in the organization of dramatic 
groups. Their assistance is_ especially 
needed in establishing scores of children’s 
theatres. It is no credit to our efforts to 
date that in the vast majority of our com- 
munities children grow into men and 
women without a single opportunity to 
see a children’s play or share in the whole- 
some experience of preparing a dramatic 
production. Our college and university 
drama departments have not succeeded 
too well in bringing theatre to the people. 
They have been too largely pre-occupied 
with their own immediate problems; they 
have had their eyes focused on Broadway, 
rather than on the needs existing within 
their own states. 

The call for reforms is no less acute in 
our secondary schools. The great majority 
of our boys and girls are graduated each 
season without any training whatsoever in 
dramatic arts appreciation—radio, motion 
picture and theatre. Yet these same young 
people must live in an era of radio, film 
and theatre entertainment. They literally 
support these institutions. How long shall 
we continue to be guilty of the present 
practice of permitting our young people 
to enter society without some notion of 
what constitutes standards of evaluation 
and appreciation of the screen, radio and 
the theatre? Is there any more urgent 
problem than this in our entire educa- 
tional effort ? 

Secondary schools. must also rid them- 
selves of various practices which find no 
justification in sound education, if their 
dramatics program are to be truly effec- 
tive. There is the practice of producing 
plays to raise money for all sorts of proj- 
ects and undertakings. Shall we continue 
this policy in the days which are ahead, 
or shall we have the courage and the 
wisdom to put educational and cultural 


values first and money matters second? 
There is also that other equally unsound 
practice of giving “class plays,” a carry- 
over from an era that has long past. Are 
we going to continue to defend this out- 
moded practice on the grounds that it’s 
a tradition or that it means bigger audi- 
ences at our performances? Just how 
strong was tradition when all the other 
needed reforms were made in our schools? 
Is not the claim of larger audiences no 
more than a confession that it is not the 
quality of our productions that attract an 
audience, but rather those in the cast 
who enjoy a wide circle of relatives and 
friends who will attend irrespective of the 
merits of our show. We have never heard 
of a well-established high school theatre 
lacking audiences. Our most successful 
dramatics programs are in those schools 
which require that all plays be given by 
the dramatics department or club, with 
casts composed of interested and qualified 
students, chosen without regard to class 
status. We don’t tolerate “class orchestra. 
bands, and athletic teams.” Why make an 
exception for “class plays?” 

There is also the need of expanding the 
dramatics program in the majority of our 
secondary schools. Four or five major plays 
a season are not too many for the average 
high school. There should be, in addition, 
operettas and special productions staged 
with the cooperation of other school de- 
partments. The year’s schedule should also 
include at least a dozen one-act plays for 
classes and assembly purposes. Each school 
should also participate in one or more 
dramatic festivals a season, not to compete 
for prizes or championships, but to share 
in the enriching experience of comparing 
methods and results. Above everything 
else, every dramatics department or club 
worthy of the name should have a talent 
bureau to serve the school and the com- 
munity. All these activities, we maintain, 
must be in addition to a basic course in 
dramatic arts appreciation available to all 
students, given preferably during the fresh- 
men year. Obviously, these call for an 
enlarged staff as well as for considerably 
more freedom for dramatics directors from 
numerous unrelated duties they are re- 
quired to perform at present. In no way 
should these matters constitute obstacles in 
the way of the progressive school system. 


Many of us in the educational theatre 
are not well trained for the responsibilities 
which are ahead. We lack knowledge of 
make-up, costuming, play selection and 
production. Entirely too many of us know 
little about stagecraft and practically noth- 
ing about radio. Most children under our 
supervision know vastly more than we do 
about current radio programs and motion 
pictures. Fortunately, these are short- 
comings that are redeemable, if we are 
determined to keep pace with the times. 
There are books, magazines, newspapers 
and schools to help us. All is fully within 
our grasp if we manifest courage, resource- 
fulness, initiative and leadership. We must 
lead, rather than follow, if we are to hold 
our own in the post-war world. 
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Here’s the 
INSIDE STORY 


of 


A BRAND NEW FARCE IN THREE ACTS 


ESCORT 
TROUBLE 


by Eddie Cope 





Royalty, $10.00 Price, 50 Cents 


Tommy Lawrence is a “go-getter” of the 
first order while his friend and roommate, 
Bob Aiken, is so meek and mild that 
Tommy simply runs roughshod over him. 
They are attending Flattbroke College 
and rooming together at the boarding 
house run by Mrs. North, who keeps “a 
home away from home.” Tommy puts 
Bob in and out of business so fast that it 
makes his head swim. They have tackled 
a publicity bureau, a detective agency, an 
advertising concern, a miniature golf 
course and a letter writing service, all on 
Bob’s money, for Tommy never, under 
any circumstances, has any of his own. 
When our play opens their fortunes are at 
a low ebb. They owe for their room and 
board and the new dean of Flattbroke has 
just issued an ultimatum that anyone in 
debt will not be permitted to graduate. 
Bob simply Aas to graduate after four 
years in college to inherit $3,000 left him 
by an uncle. What to do is a problem. 
Finally Tommy conceives another brilliant 
idea. They will start an Escort Bureau. 
It makes no difference to Tommy that 
the spring vacation is on and there is no 
one in town to “escort”—the affair simply 
has to turn out well. It does, but not the 
way Tommy expected it would. Bob se- 
cures a self-help book from the new 
dean’s daughter, “How to Be the Master 
of Any Situation,’ and he goes to town 
with a vengeance. He puts Tommy in his 
place, and very definitely at that, gets 
rid of a snobbish fiance, obtains a one 
hundred thousand dollar air conditioning 
system for the college, and when the play 
closes is all set to graduate and marry 
the girl of his dreams. 
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The theatre at Epidaurus showing the circular orchestra and one of the entrances used both by 
audience and actors. The remains of the stagehouse are outside the picture lower left. 


The Greek Theatre 


First Masterpieces of Drama 


By BARNARD HEWITT 
Chairman, Dramatics Committee, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


P THE Greek Theatre created the first 

masterpieces of western drama. 

The tragedies of Aeschylus, Soph- 
ocles, and Euripides and the comedies 
of Aristophanes are “classics.” They live 
still on the printed page and through oc- 
casional revivals in the world theatre. 
And the Greek Theatre, perhaps because 
when viewed through the condensing glass 
of history it appears to contain within the 
relatively brief span of 300 years the 
birth, growth, and triumphant maturity 
of drama, has proved an inexhaustible 
source of inspiration to many who have 
sought to reform or revolutionize the 
theatre of today. 

The plays of the Greek Theatre we 
can appreciate only with difficulty, partly 
because their subject matter is strange to 
us, and even more because their form 
and conventions are so different from the 
form and conventions of the plays we 
know today. As for the nature of pro- 
duction in the Greek Theatre, only in re- 
cent times have scholars succeeded in 
building up a fairly coherent picture of 
the physical theatre, the audience, actors, 
scenery, costumes, and theatre conven- 
tions. And that picture is so unlike thea- 
rical production as we know it today 
that to grasp it requires a real effort of 
the imagination. 

To translate the Greek Theatre into 
terms of modern life, we must imagine 
first of all that Washington, D. C., is not 
only the seat of our national government 
but also of the state religion, practiced by 
all our people, and in addition the cen- 
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ter of our intellectual and cultural life. 
We must imagine, further, that the com- 
bined church and state hold each year 
a great festival characterized by religious 
ceremonies and by a dramatic contest for 
the nation’s leading playwrights. In 
cherry blossom time after several days of 
religious ceremonies, an audience of citi- 
zens of Washington and many visitors 
from all over the country gather before 
dawn in a great open-air theatre which 
seats 20,000 people in tiers rising around 
two-thirds of the circumference of a flat 
playing space, the orchestra circle about 
80 feet in diameter. At dawn actors ap- 
pear through the doors of the scene 
house, a temple-like structure tangent to 
the orchestra circle, and begin to perform 
the first of four plays by Eugene O’Neill. 
Three of these, based on a single tragic 





HIS is the first of a series of seven 

articles by Professor Hewitt on the thea- 
tres of yesterday and today. In subsequent 
articles the following theatres will be con- 
sidered: Elizabethan, Baroque, Romantic, 
Naturalistic, Symbolistic, and Epic. Profes- 
sor Hewitt is director of dramatics at Brook- 
lyn College and author of the book, Art and 
Craft of Play Production. 


We suggest that dramatics clubs make 
these articles the basis for a series of meet- 
ings devoted to a study of various types of 
theatres, ancient and modern. Supplementary 
material may be obtained from books and 
magazine articles.—Editor. 











story, are presented in the morning, the 
fourth a grotesque comedy on a related 
theme is presented after an intermission 
late in the afternoon. The next day the 
audience witnesses similar performances 
of four plays by, let us say, Maxwell An- 
derson, and on the third day of four 
plays by Robert Sherwood. 

The subject matter of the plays is 
drawn almost exclusively from the _his- 
tory of our country, dramatizing the lives 
of men like Columbus, De Soto, George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln, al- 
though occasionally a playwright may 
treat a contemporary event like the Japa- 
nese attack on Pearl Harbor or our re- 
conquest of the Philippines. The plays 
are in verse and in form are more like 
grand opera than like the Broadway play 
of today. The passages of dialogue are 
formal, resembling the recitative passages 
in opera, and are separated by lyric pas- 
Sages sung or recited by a chorus. Little 
or no violent physical action is repre- 
sented on stage. No more than three 
speaking characters plus a chorus appear 
in any one scene. 

The principal characters are dressed in 
historical costume modified to increase 
the actor’s height with raised boots, tall 
head dresses and long costume lines. 
Moreover they wear masks representing 
the features of the characters simplified 
and exaggerated. The actors are amateurs 


and they are directed by the playwrights 
themselves. 


The focal point of the performance is 
an altar in the center of the orchestra 
circle, sometimes incorporated into the 
action just as it is, sometimes transformed 
into a rock or some other scenic element 
important to the particular play. Place 
is indicated by painted scenery fastened 
to the porch pillars of the scene house 
or by three-sided painted pieces called 
periactot set at either side of the scene 
house. Scenes supposed to take place 
indoors map be played just within the 
central doors of the scene house or 
on a low wagon stage rolled out from the 
central doors into the orchestra. En- 
trances are made through the doors in 
the scene house and through the two 
great runways (used by the audience 
also) between the scene house and the 
tiers of seats. George Washington may 
arrive in a coach and four or a half 
dozen Sherman tanks rumble on through 
a runway. Sometimes a character may 
speak from the roof of the stage house 
and if necessary he can be lowered from 
there to the playing area below. 

All the performances would be by day- 
light, and sometimes a playwright would 
make use of the actual time of day, start- 
ing the action of his first play, for ex- 
ample, at daybreak so as to make dra- 
matic use of the real light conditions. 

At the end of the contest, judges drawn 
by lot from representatives of the 48 states 
cast their votes and the winning play- 
wright is awarded a national decoration 
after which he is the guest of honor at a 
great state banquet. 
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Each play is performed only once at 
Washington, but may be repeated at 
similar festivals held in Chicago, St. 
Louis, New Orleans, or San Francisco. 


"HE foregoing is an attempt to de- 

scribe a modern equvalent for the 
festival called the City Dionysos with its 
contest for tragedy held annually in 
Athens at the height of the Greek the- 
atre. Greek tradition credited Thespis, 
who was born about 700 B.C., with 
having created tragedy by introducing an 
actor into the choral dances and recita- 
tions which for ages had been performed 
in honor of the god, Dionysos. Recent 
scholarship had found evidence of the 
existence of similar ceremonies developed 
into drama in Egypt 2000 years before 
Thespis, but there seems no doubt about 
the religious origin of the Greek Theatre. 

Aeschylus (525-456 B.C.) the first of 
the three great writers of tragedy, began 
to compete in 500 B.C. and won for the 
first time in 485 B.C. His plays are 
strongly lyric and epic in character, deal- 
ing with gods and with men of heroic 
mold in a formal style which suggests 
the figures of archaic Greek sculpture. 
His great patriotic drama, The Persians, 
which celebrates the victory of the Greeks 
over Xerxes at Salamis and the achieve- 
ment of independence for Athens, is of 
special interest because it deals with 
events of the day. Aeschylus may have 
been present at Salamis. We know he 
fought at Marathon. His Prometheus 
Bound is one play of a trilogy which like 
Dante’s Divine Comedy and Milton’s 
Paradise Lost attempts to define man’s 
relationship to the gods. His Oresteia, 
three plays based on the story of Aga- 
memnon, Clytemnestra, Electra and 
Orestes is of particular interest as the 
only surviving Greek trilogy and because 
it reveals blood revenge as the barbaric 
custom it is. John Gassner credits 
Aeschylus with transforming ritual into 
drama and with bringing human char- 
acter and spiritual vision into the 
theatre. 

The life of Sophocles (497-c. 406 B.C.) 
coincided with the period of the Athe- 
nian Empire, the great age of Pericles 
which saw the building of the Parthenon 
and the work of Phideas in sculpture. 
Sophocles first won the prize for tragedy 
over Aeschylus when he was 28 and for 
60 years he continued to write and direct 
plays. According to tradition he intro- 
duced the third speaking character and 
reduced the importance of the chorus. 
He is supposed also to have made greater 
use of painted scenery. Of his more than 
one hundred plays, seven have come 
down to us. The best known of these are 
Antigone, a tragedy of conflict between 
duty to one’s family and duty to the 
state; Electra, his version of the latter 
part of the Agamemnon-Clytemnestra 
story; and Oedipus, the King, a tragedy 
of fate of tremendous suspense. Sophocles’ 
characters are more human than _ those 
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of Aeschylus but they are somewhat 
idealized. Aeschylus’ style is lofty, Sopho- 
cles’ is characterized by clarity and re- 
straint. 

Euripides (485-406 B.C) is in many 
ways more akin than his two predecessors 
to the modern mind and spirit. He was 
well-to-do and able to devote himself to 
the drama and to build up a library, the 
first recorded theatre collection. He 1s 
said to have cared little for social lite, 
spending a good deal of time in a cave 
which he had had fitted up as a study. 
Although he used the traditional stories, 
the gods and heroes become in his plays 
very human beings and he introduced 
also a revolutionary realism in costume 
and setting. Influenced by Anaxagoras, 
the first scientific thinker, by Protagoras, 
who taught that man is the measure ot 
all things, and by Socrates, Euripides 
filled his plays with tolerance, humani- 
tarianism and pacifism. In a period when 
Athens grew increasingly intolerant and 
war-mad and for an audience which 
eventually condemned Socrates to’ death 
for his teachings, it is not surprising that 
Euripides won the prize only four times 
during his life-time. Nevertheless, his 
plays were much admired by the intellec- 
tuals of Athens. His The Trojan Women, 
a powerful anti-war play, is perhaps his 
most famous work. His Electra is of par- 
ticular interest for its realism in contrast 
to the treatment of the same story by 
Sophocles and Aeschylus. His Medea and 
Hippolytus are noteworthy for their 
analysis of feminine character. 

Greek comedy also is believed to have 
developed from ceremonies in honor of 
Dionysos, although clearly from a differ- 
ent aspect of the worship of that god. 
The festival in which comedy developed 
was characterized by rejoicing and free- 
dom from all restraints. As a result it 
contained much that today we should 
find vulgar and obscene and much amaz- 
ingly outspoken criticism of prominent 
Athenians. Never since has the theatre 
enjoyed such great freedom. Greek comedy 
resembles comic opera, that of Gilbert 
and Sullivan or Of Thee I Sing for in- 
stance, and it has certain resemblances 
to a topical revue like Pins and Needles. 
It consists of comic or farcical episodes 
loosely connected by a fantastic story and 
punctuated by comic or lyric poems re- 
cited or sung by the chorus. The principal 
characters wore grotesque costumes and 





Playwriting Competition for 
Children Plays 


The third playwriting contest for plays of 
high standard suitable for performance before 
child audiences is announced by the Seattle 
Junior Programs, Inc., 1386 Dexter Horton 
Building, Seattle 4, Wash. Plays must be ap- 
proximately one hour forty minutes in play- 
ing time, preferably in two acts. Awards are 
as follows: first prize, $150; second prize, 
$75; third prize, $25. Entries should be post- 
marked not later than midnight, December 
15, 1945. Further particulars may be secured 
by writing to Miss Muriel Mawer at the 
address given above. 











masks. The chorus was usually fantasti- 
cally costumed and marked to suggest 
beasts, birds, insects, etc., and at one 
point it harangued the audience present- 
ing the playwright’s views on contempo- 
rary events and poking fun at prominent 
persons in the audience. 

Aristophanes (c. 450-c. 380 B.C.) the 
great Greek comic playwright combined 
a remarkable gift for all kinds of comedy 
with poetic genius and a great zeal for 
the welfare of Athens. Eleven of his forty 
plays survive. Perhaps the most famous 
are The Frogs, a satire on Greek tragedy 
in which Euripides is severely lampooned, 
The Clouds, a satire on the sophist philos- 
ophers in which Socrates ‘s a principal 
character, and The Wasps, which attacks 
the Athenian judicial system and ridicules 
the Athenian passion for law suits. 


ITH the passing of Athenian democ- 

racy, Greek comedy lost its free- 
dom, turning from public events and real 
persons to private affairs and frictional 
characters. The chorus fell into disuse 
and the plays developed the tighter plot 
construction which has characterized 
comedy since. The work of Menander 
(c.343-291 B.C.) is supposed to have been 
the best of this so-called New Comedy, 
but we know his plays only in fragments 
and in imitations by the Roman play- 
wrights Terence and Plautus. 

In the Greek Theatre tragedy and 
comedy reached such heights that they 
cast their shadows over the whole of Ro- 
man drama. Moreover Greek tragedy 
was the inspiration for 17th century 
drama in France which produced the 
masterpieces of Corneille and Racine. 

In recent times, Gordon Graig and 
Adolphe Appia drew from the Greek 
Theatre inspiration for a unified non- 
realistic theatre art and George Fuchs 
found in the dionysian origin of Greek 
drama evidence for his belief that the 
drama is centered in the crowd spirit of 
the audience. Max Reinhardt revived 
Greek plays and applied the amphitheatre 
style of production to modern plays with 
popular success. Eugene O’Neill has ex- 
perimented with the mask in such plays 
as The Great God Brown and Lazarus 
Laughed. Some of the traditional stories 
of the Greek Theatre have been used by 
modern playwrights. Robert Turney treats 
the story of the House of Atreus in a 
modern spirit in Daughters of Atreus, and 
Eugene O’Neill in Mourning Becomes 
Electra not only translates the same story 
into terms of America after the Civil 
War but uses the trilogy form and an 
equivalent of the Greek chorus. 

Just as artists and architects will proba- 
bly always study Greek art and architec- 
ture and philosophers will study Greek 
thought, playwrights ‘and producers will 
study the Greek Theatre not in order to 
imitate it but in order to experience 
something of its vast creative energy. 


(In the November issue, Mr. Hewitt will 
discuss the Elizabethan Theatre.—Editor) 
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Biographical-Historical Films 


By HAROLD TURNEY 
Director of Dramatics, Los Angeles, Calif., City College 


OPULAR today with studios and 

audiences alike is the biographical- 

historical film, the life and deeds 
of a famous figure—Woodrow Wilson, 
Wilson; Chopin, A Song to Remember; 
Sullivan, The Great John L.; Gershwin, 
Rhapsody in Blue. Not dramatized from 
any particular book or play or short story, 
the idea is based entirely on the person- 
ality selected and the screen-play built 
from widely scattered factual material 
gleaned in research from histories, news- 
papers, magazines, and interviews. 

Seldom is the one chosen contem- 
porary, for we are too close, too fa- 
miliar with events composing his biogra- 
phy. to make it of keen interest dramati- 
cally. There are, however, exceptions. 
For example, rumors fly thick and fast 
in Hollywood of a film centered on the 
life of our late President, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. At the moment Robert E. 
Sherwood, noted playwright - author of 
Idiot’s Delight, The Petrified Forest, Re- 
union in Vienna, is script-writing at the 
Goldwyn studio the rise to fame and 
popularity of Col. Dwight E. Eisenhower. 
Ready for exhibition at Warners is Night 
and Day, the life-story of Cole Porter. 
Nearing its run in the theaters of our 
nation is the biography of Eddie Ricken- 
backer, Captain Eddie. But these are rare 
instances and usually many years must 
pass before such documents may _ be 
filmed. 

In selecting the personality upon which 
the film will be based several points are 
kept uppermost. The subject matter must 
be timely and of great interest to the 
public. A central theme W— inventions 








(Alexander Graham Bell), literary mas- 
terpieces (Emile Zola), musical composi- 
tions (Swanee River, Victor Herbert), 
ideal of establishing world peace (Wil- 
son)—must have scope, dramatic power 
and universal appeal. Casting of the 
name role should fit a contracted star or 
available player. Important toward a de- 
cision in the selection of a personality for 
photographing are the possibilities for 
action and the projection of pleasing 
backgrounds, costumes, color, music, and 
sound. 

For the biographical - historical film, 
one man, or woman, is chosen as the cen- 
tral figure. Events of his life are then 
evaluated and re-adjusted in a sequential 
order so as to achieve an ever-ascending 





For student and teacher alike, this series 
of seven articles is prepared as a help in 
establishing a basis of judgment upon which 
to discriminate between outstanding films, 
in creating preferences for the better type 
of film, and in building a broader under- 
standing of the film itself and of the pro- 
duction behind the film. 

The material will be civided into units 
emphasizing the various types of feature 
films with subsequent articles on the Musi- 
cal Film, the Comedy, the Drama, the Film 
adapted from the Stage Play, the Film 
adapted from the Novel. 

Three major objectives will characterize 
each discussion: (1) a description of the 
source material and its adaptation to the 
screen; the distinctive production methods 
of background and costume design and pres- 
entation, of lighting and photography, of re- 
cording, of acting and direction, of editing; 
(2) the inclusion, as illustration, of one or 
more contemporary films distinctive of each 
type; (3) the suggestion of points for outside 
study and for class reporting and discussion. 
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power of dramatic interest. Dropping 
many events entirely and selecting from 
five to seven episodes, the writer con- 
structs a synopsis which approximates an 
acceptable, living example of the man. 


Immediately after a tentative decision 
as to the individual has been agreed up- 
on, the Legal Department contacts the 
living. heirs and arranges or purchases 
permission for the filming. As the out- 
line grows, authorization must also be 
obtained, via purchase or otherwise, for 
the portrayal or mention of every factual 
character. Often, each revised treatment. 
the daily rushes, the final film itself, must 
receive the approval of the closest heir. 
On Wilson, Edith Bolling Galt Wilson, 
acted as the last authority on the writing, 
filming and editing. All of which means 
that the Legal Department works on the 
production from the inception of the 
idea to the ultimate picture. 


Meanwhile the Research Department 
conducts an intensive investigation of all 
available material for a complete file on 
the life and times of the selected char- 
acter and events in which he participated. 
From newspapers, magazine articles, 
books; from every printed line and photo- 
graph, excerpts, which may or may not 
be of value to the story, are clipped or 
copied and compressed into one or more 
volumes, called “bibles.” These will be 
used constantly by the producer while 
planning the film; by the authors while 
writing the screenplay; by the art direc- 
tors while designing the costumes, sets, 
props, and selecting the locations; by the 
music directors while composing the musi- 
cal interpolations and background; by the 
director while dictating the interpretation 
of the roles and moving the players 
through the action; by the editors while 
cutting the film; and finally, by the publi- 
city directors while mapping and conduct- 
ing the national advertising campaign. 








* 
Scene from the motion picture. Wilson, with Alexander Knox in the title role. President Wilson, his wife and three daughters, arrive at the White House. 
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Harold Turney 


Mr. Turney is the author of Cartoon Pro- 
duction, Stage Direction, Analysis of Dra- 
matic Construction, and numerous brochures 
and articles on the evaluation of contem- 
porary motion pictures. 

He is a former director of New Players 
Stock Company and talent scout at Universal 
Studio. He has taught Alexis Smith, Alan 
Ladd, Donna Reed, James Ellison, Linda 
Sterling, and others in film production; Joan 
Shea, James Bowles, Dean Norton, Ted 
Myers, Glenn Hardy, and others in radio 
production; Janet Hamer in Song of Nor- 
way, James Mitchell in Bloomer Girl, Oliver 
Cliff in Jacobowsky and the Colonel, and 
others of the New York stage and on tour; 
Debreon Tipton, Dorothy Bennett, Lyla Gra- 
ham in Flyin’ High, now playing the U.S.O. 
Campshows circuit in Germany. 

Mr. Turney was producer-director at Los 
Angeles City College last season (the six- 
teenth season) of The Corn Is Green, Night 
Must Fall, The Little Foxes, Love From A 
Stranger, Outward Bound, You Can’t Take 
It With You, Nine Girls, Candle-light, Petti- 
coat Fever, The Women, and Girls In Uni- 
form. He was also producer-director-man- 
ager of the G/ Girls, a variety show for 
servicemen, which in six months traveled 
10,177 miles by plane, train and bus, played 
150 engagements at Army, Navy, Marine 


Corps, and Coast Guard stations before 110, 
921 men. . 











QO* all biographical-historical films to 

date, probably outstanding is Wil- 
son. The idea of a film about the pro- 
phetic World War I President first orig- 
inated with Darryl F. Zanuck, production 
head of 20th Century-Fox; in 1941. Then 
a Lieutenant Colonel on active duty with 
the U. S. Army Signal Corps, he visual- 
ized it as a short documentary film, a 
brief summary of Woodrow Wilson—the 
man and the statesman. But the very be- 
ginnings of research made it clear that 
the scope and drama of the subject were 
too tremendous to be made convincing 
in the confines of a few reels and the 
subject matter soon grew in length to 
that of a feature film. 


To Lamar Trotti, screen-playwright of 
Alexander Graham Bell, The Young Mr. 
Lincoln and Kentucky, Producer Zanuck 
outlined his ideas and Trotti began to 
study the life of Woodrow Wilson. He 
spent long weeks in libraries, reading and 
noting everything by and about the 
twenty-eighth President of the United 
States. His research involved so many 
volumes and periodicals that the librarians 
moved his desk and chair into the “stacks” 
where the books were stored. Traveling 
eastward, the writer visited scenes and 
people associated with Wilson. He tracked 
down and talked with those who had 
known the President intimately — espe- 
cially Ray- Stannard Baker, Wilson’s of- 
ficial biographer. Veritably, Trotti mined 
the strata of American life to unearth the 
material he later forged into the screen 
play. 

As a picture demanding skillful, sen- 
sitive and meticulous direction, Wilson 
became an assignment for Director Henry 
King, maker of such films as In Old Chi- 
cago and The Song of Bernadette. In 
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preparation, King flew east to do personal 

research, supplementing the twenty-seven 
months of painstaking study by studio 
experts ; augumenting thousands of photo- 
graphs, hundreds of articles and 160,000 
feet of newsreel film of the Wilson era. 


While this study was progressing, studio 
ambassadors completed their own un- 
precedented task of obtaining clearances 
for the depiction of ninety-six histor-cal 
characters; the Research Department 
compiled three “bibles,” each of approxi- 
mately two hundred pages of factual 
material. 


Midway in the plans for Wilson, 
Zanuck decided to record the dialogue as 
a test of its dramatic effectiveness. That 
recording, made early in October, 1943, 
by William Bacher, radio producer re- 
cently turned motion picture producer, 
not only gave Zanuck, Trotti and King 
“audience perspective” on each scene of 
the script, but it also discovered an actor 
capable of interpreting the title role. 

Since it was to be a recording, without 
a camera, Bacher made no attempt to re- 
cruit a cast that would look the parts. He 
was debating Wilson’s voice when :Pro- 
ducer Zanuck suggested Alexander Knox, 
an actor comparatively unknown to film 
audiences, although he had appeared pre- 
viously in The Sea Wolf, None Shall 
Escape and This Above All. Most of his 
acting had been performed in New York, 
where he scored in Three Sisters with 
Katharine Cornell. So Knox, under con- 
tract to Columbia, a rival studio, was bor- 
rowed for the recording. His reading was 
so successful, that Zanuck cast him in the 
longest masculine role in film history— 
338 speeches, 1124 lines in 294 scenes— 
without a screen test ! 


ERE Wilson and other biographical- 

historical photoplays derived from 
a single source, evaluation would be sim- 
ple. The book, as in the case of Marie 
Antoinette dramatized from the book of 
the same title by Stefan Zweig, or the 
play, as in the case of Abe Lincoln in 
Illinois adapted from the play of the 
same title by Robert E. Sherwood, could 
be compared with the film version. How- 
ever, in the type represented by Wilson, 
the title character and events through 
which he passed are gathered from multi- 
tudinous points, not always available. So, 
rather than attempting to trace the dra- 
matization, emphasis would be laid upon 
the film itself. Perhaps, for example, stu- 


dents of the film form, could consider 





Next Month 


“THe MusicaL Fim,” with illustrations 
drawn from the current biographical film, 
Do.Ly Sisters, from George M. Cohan’s stage 
musical comedy, THE TIME, THE PLACE AND 
THE GirL, from the musical motion picture 
version of Phil Stong’s novel, STATE Fam. 
Students are urged to gather supplementary 
materials for class presentation om this topic 
and on these films from newspapers and 
periodicals. 














Harold Turney Recommends 
These -Movies 


Captain Eddie (TCF). The life-story of 
Eddie Rickenbacker with Fred Mac- 
Murray, Lynn Bari, Charles Bickford, 
Thomas Mitchell, and Lloyd Nolan. Di- 
rected by Lloyd Bacon. 


Her Highness and the Bellboy (MGM). 
Romantic comedy starring Hedy Lamarr, 
Robert Walker, June Allyson as produced 
by Joe Pasternak and directed by Richard 
Thorpe. 

Our Vines Have Tender Grapes (MGM). 
A drama from the novel of the same title 
by George Victor Martin, featuring 
Margaret O’Brien, Edward G. Robinson, 
James Craig, and Frances Gifford. 


Rhapsody in Blue (WB). The life and 
music of George Gershwin with Robert 
Alda, Joan Leslie, Alexis Smith, and 
Charles Coburn. Produced by Jesse L. 
Lasky and directed by Irving Rapper. 

You Came Along (PARA.). A timely ro- 
mantic comedy with Lizabeth Scott, Robert 
Cummings, Don deFore, and Charles 
Drake. Produced by Hal Wallis with John 
Farrow directing. 

Week-End at the Waldorf (MGM). A 
“Grand Hotel” type of drama with songs 
starring Ginger Rogers, Lana Turner, 
Walter Pidgeon, Van Johnson, Edward 
Arnold, and Keenan Wynn. Directed by 





Robert Z. Leonard. 








the leading character: casting of the 
actor portraying the role—physical fitness, 
personality, characterization, makeup; 
methods employed to build interest in the 
character, to keep him ever before the 
eyes and ears of the audience; tricks to 
retain the character as a protagonist with- 
out any antagonistic characteristics or 
acts which would swerve the outline away 
from its main impression. Likewise, other 
characters important to the action might 
be examined critically. 


Or, a study might be made of the 
dramatic composition, dividing an analy- 
sis of the film into four major divisions: 
exposition, development, climactic scenes, 
and resolution. Under the first heading 
the scholar would select the identification 
of different locales, time and characters; 
the establishment of the period, atmos- 
phere and mood; the projection of nec- 
essary antecedent facts; and the entrance 
of the principal characters. Within the 
second division he would include the in- 
troduction and development of the action, 
preparation and motivation for future 
events, suspense, contrast, emphasis, re- 
semblance, plausibility, repetition, and 
parallelism. A slight overlapping would 
occur in the third group—the student 
would need to return to the film’s open- 
ing and select the sequence of crises, 
turning points in the conflict, and cli- 
maxes, highest peaks of dramatic interest. 
As the resolution, he would describe the 
closing scenes which resolve tHe action, the 
conflict to an end. An added discussion 
might determine the technical methods 
by which the various units are tied to- 
gether and which give cohesion to the 
story as a whole, such as sudden cuts, 
fades and montage. 
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A scene from the popular comedy, Janie, as presented by students of the Robbinsdale, Minn., High School (Thespian Troupe 352). Directed by 
Bess V. Sinnott. 


More Plays Through Student 
Directors 


By C. LOWELL LEES . 
Director of Dramatics, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


TI WAS the night of the final tryouts 
| for our school play. Since there were 

only two plays produced each year by 
our school, the senior class play and the 
all-school play, rivalry for parts was very 
keen. Marian, Peg, Doug and I were in 
one corner of the auditorium going over 
our lines in the tryout scene. Despite our 
attempts to appear modest, we all felt 
deep down in our hearts that we would 
win parts; in fact, we were actually specu- 
lating on which part each would play— 
at least I was, for hadn’t we been in the 
school play last year, and hadn’t we sur- 
vived the elimination tryouts in which over 
three hundred students had tried for the 
ten parts in the play. Then, too, it had 
been rumored that Miss Jones, our dra- 
matics director, had chosen the play for 
us. Iwo or three of my friends had told 
me that they weren’t trying out for they 
knew the play was already cast. 

Peg broke in abruptly on my day dream- 
ing with, “Aren’t you going to say your 
line? If we don’t pick up our cues better 
than this we’ll surely lose.” 

“Well, what if we do lose?” said Marian, 
who was always more realistic than the 
rest of us. This was a startling thought. 
Our friendship had started during the re- 
hearsals of the play—never had we worked 
so hard, nor had so much joy and fun. 
Since that time, most of our conversation 
was about this common interest—theatre. 
Not to be in the play?—“Oh let’s worry 
about that when we need too,” Doug said 
after a long pause. 

“Well, someone has to lose you know,” 
retorted Marian. 


OctToser, 1945 


There was no time for further argu- 
ment, for Miss Jones entered. She seemed 
perplexed and worried as she walked onto 
the stage. “Before we concluded our try- 
outs tonight,’ she said, “I want you to 
know how grateful I am for all of the 
hard work you have done in these try- 
outs. | am very pleased that there are so 
many people in our school who are inter- 
ested in dramatics, but I am very unhappy 
that there are only ten parts for three 


hundred people.” 





Ps is the first of a series of articles by 

Professor Lees on teaching students the 
art of play directing. Titles of forthcoming 
articles are as follows: “What's in a Play,” 
“Seeing the Play as a Production,” “Making 
the Action Dramatic,” “Making an Audience 
See the Point,’ “Painting Action Pictures,” 
and “The Actor’s Best Foot Forward.” 

Teachers and students in the high schools 
particularly are urged to plan a series of dra- 
matics club meetings devoted to the discus- 
sion of this series of articles, supplemented 
by reports based upon information obtained 
from other sources. Obviously, these discus- 
sions cannot be hurried through or treated in 
a superficial manner. It may be well to inte- 
grate these discussions with the actual direct- 
ing of a one-act play. A few of the more ex- 
perienced members should be required to 
direct one or more one-act plays as advanced 
study, with performance scheduled during the 
spring term. 

Professor Lees will be remembered as the 
author of a series of articles on “So You 
Want to Act” which appeared in this maga- 
zine during the 1944-45 season. Professor 
Lees is the author of A Primer of Acting 
(Prentice-Hall). His latest book, concerned 
with directing, will be published in the near 
future —EDITOR. 











This fact seemed to be so overwhelming 
that Miss Jones stopped for a moment, 
then continued with a forced tone, “But 
we can’t all be the winners, and if you 
lose, I hope that you will be as good 
losers as the people who lost in the elimin- 
ation tryouts, but it won’t be as easy for 
you, will it, because you have worked 
longer and—.” As if realizing she had said 
things she hadn’t intended, she hurried on, 
“Tf shall announce the winners tomorrow 
morning. Their names will be posted on 
the bulletin board in the lower hall. Of 
course, I suppose they’re really losers 
rather than winners for they'll have to 
work long and hard while the others wiil 
be free to have all the fun they can.” This 
attempt fell so flat, that Miss Jones hur- 
riedly concluded, “First cast, scene one.” 


HE tryouts were soon over and since 

the winners would not be posted until 
morning we all left quickly after saying 
how well everyone else had done and how 
poorly we thought we had done. Jack, 
who was trying out for the same part I 
was, stopped me just outside the door to 
congratulate me. “I’m sure you won the 
part Joe, ol’ man. I knew you would from 
the first, but it was fun to offer you a 
little competition.” 

All I could say was, “I haven’t won yet 
and Jack disappeared into the dark. Usual- 
ly Doug, Peg, Marian, and I stopped at 
Shortie’s after rehearsals for a chocolate 
malted, but we were too excited tonight 
and so each one found some pretext to 
be home early. As I walked home alone 
I thought three hundred for ten parts. 
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‘Why that meant that two hundred and 


ninety students that wanted to be in a 
play couldn’t. “Why?” I said. But I was 
immediately comforted by the thought 
that I probably would so it didn’t matter, 
—yet three hundred for ten parts! 

Next morning, as soon as I could, I 
hurried to the lower hall. On the way I[ 
met Peg, she had been crying. “Why, 
what’s the matter?” I asked. 








“Oh, it’s just too awful,” and Peg turned 
and ran into ene of the rooms, so that I 
wouldn’t see her tears. 

Peg apparently had not been chosen. 
“Play rehearsals won’t seem right without 
Peggy,” I mused, “this would mean that 
the four of us couldn’t be together.” 

There was no one around the bulletin 
board as I arrived. I had hoped that some 
of the gang would be there. On the bulle- 
tin was a small white paper headed, ““The 
following have been chosen to play in the 
school play.” There were ten names, but 
mine wasn’t there. Perhaps it was listed 
by a part I hadn’t tried for, so I looked 
again. No, there was no mistake, my name 
was not on the list, nor was Peggy’s, nor 
Marian’s—no, not even Doug’s. For a 
moment my disappointment turned to 
anger. “It wasn’t fair, perhaps Peggy, 
Marian, and I could have lost, but not 
Doug! Why he was a hundred per cent 
better than the winner.” 

Just then I heard voices at the other 
end of the hall. One was Jack’s. He was 
saying, “Why should I look, I know Joe 
won. I told him so last night.” 

I couldn’t face him or the others just 
now. Everyone had been so confident of 
my success and I must confess that I had 
been as well. I hurried to leave before 
Jack and his friends could see me. In 
my desperation to get away quickly [ al- 
most ran full into the last person I wished 
to see at that moment, Miss Jones. My 
despair must have been clearly imprinted 
upon my face for although I managed to 
stammer, “I hope you have a good play,” 
she said, “Joseph, will you please come to 
my Office.” 

There was nothing to do but comply. 
After I was seated Miss Jones said kindly, 
“IT want you to go out for declamation.” 
I missed the implication for the moment 
and said, “But I want to work in dra- 
matics.” 

“All right,” she replied, “you can help 
me build and paint the scenery for the 
play.” 

“But I can’t act?” She shook her head. 
“Haven't I any ability then?” I demanded. 

“You have a great amount of natural 
ability,” she said, and then added with a 
sigh, “But perhaps many others have as 
well. Perhaps you’ll be able to play again 
in your senior year.” 

“Oh, so that’s it?” I exclaimed as I 
realized what she was trying to say. “You 
mean that if we have had one part we 
can’t have another?” 

“Well, we feel that you should try other 
activities and besides your school work 
must come first.” 


“But I usually keep interested in my 


school work because of my work in dra- 
matics. But that is not the real reason, is 
it?” I insisted a little abashed at my own 
insistance. 

She hesitated for a moment as if de- 
bating whether to continue or not, but 
finally she said, “Mr. Masters (the princi- 
pal of our school) called me last night; 
he said that many parents had called to 
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American Education Week, 


1945 


General Theme 


“Education to Promote the General Welfare” 
Daily Topics 

Sunday, November 11: “Emphasizing Spiri- 
tual Values”’ 

Monday, November 12: “Finishing the War” 

Tuesday, November 13: “Securing the 
Peace” 

Wednesday, November 14: “Improving Eco- 
nomic Well-being” 

Thursday, November 15: 
Home Life” 

Friday, November 16: “Developing Good 
Citizens” 

Saturday, November 17: “Building Sound 
Health” 


American Education Week is sponsored by 
the National Education Association, the 
American Legion, the United States Office 
of Education, and the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, in cooperation with 
other national, state, and local groups. Edu- 
cational theatre groups everywhere are urged 
to take an active role in the events of this 
highly important Week. The presentation of 
appropriate dramatic material in the school 
and the community will go far in focusing 
public attention upon the meaning of Edu- 
cation Week. Preparations should begin at 
once. 


“Strengthening 











complain that their sons and daughters 
never appeared in extra-curricular activi- 
ties’ and they felt it was unjust for the 
same students to appear more than once 
when there were so many students who 
wished to have an opportunity. He felt, 
therefore, that I had better use new people 
entirely.” 

As I thought of the many that had tried 
out I could not but see some reason for 
the decision, yet what did it actually ac- 
complish. I was so indignant that I pro- 
tested, ““What’s the good, you’ll make ten 
students keen about the theatre as you did 
us and then you'll tell them there is no 
more for them. Yet one play a year isn’t 
excessive extra-curricular activity. But 
how will ten people in dramatics satisfy 
the three hundred that wanted to be in it.” 

“IT wish we could present enough plays 
each year to give everyone a chance,” Miss 
Jones said sadly. “I offered to do another 





A Merry Christmas Play 
for your children 


WHY THE CHIMES RANG 
by ELIZABETH McFADDEN 


Has been played 7,535 times through 
1944, and translated into French and 
Hungarian by The League of Red Cross 
Societies for the use of their Junior Di- 
visions. 

Theme: a boy gives his heart with his good 


deed. Parts: 2 boys, 1 man, 2 women, 7 extras. 
Scene: simple interior backed by a vision scene 
of a cathedral chancel. Costumes: medieval. 
Music: beautiful and specially adapted to play. 


Royalty: $5.00 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 


Price 35 cents 
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play, but Mr. Masters said I was doing 
too much now. You see, Joseph, in ad- 
dition to my regular teaching schedule I 
have the forensics, the debating, the radio, 
and two plays. What we need are more 
directors, but Mr. Masters says there is 
no money in the budget for additional 
help. So you see there is very little more 
that I can do.” I left Miss Jones’ office 
feeling sorry for the three hundred, Miss 
Jones, and me. 


T NOON I told my conversation 
with Miss Jones to the three other 
chief mourners, Peg, Marian, and Doug. 
I ended my recital with Miss Jones’ state- 
ment, ‘““What we need are more directors.” 
Doug with his usual sarcasm said, “Well 
since acting is denied us, why don’t we all 
turn directors?” 

“Well, why not?” I exclaimed as the 
full impact of the idea burst upon me, 
“That’s the very thing.” 

The others looked at me as if I were 
having halucinations, but when they real- 
ized that I was in earnest, they proceeded 
to point out the folly of my idea. First, 
who would take orders from someone his 
own age. Secondly, a director has to know 
all about the theatre which we didn’t. 
Thirdly, a director had to be experienced 
in working with people. I stopped most 
of the arguments with two points: first, 
that if they really wanted to be in a play, 
wouldn’t they work with someone inex- 
perienced rather than not be in one at 
all, and secondly, if they were sincere in 
wanting to learn about the theatre, this 
was one sure way to do it. 

At 3:30 we trooped into Miss Jones’ 
office: I, happy and confident, the other 
three only half convinced and a little ill 
at ease. 

“We have found a way to help,” I 
proudly announced. 

At first Miss Jones was amazed at the 
plan, but finally she smiled and said, “It’s 
worthy of a trial, Pll help you all I can.” 

“When do we begin?” I said. “Can we 
each have a cast tomorrow? Each of us 
wants one.” 

“Oh, but we must begin at the begin- 
ning and you'll get your cast as soon as 
you are ready,” she replied patiently. “You 
see, the greater part of your direction is 
done before you meet your cast.” 

It was our turn to be amazed, but be- 
fore we could question her further she 
said, ““Go to the library and select a play 
that you would like to do. I believe you 
had better select a one-act play for your 
first assignment. If you have time, read 
Dolman’s Art of Play Production, or 
Dean’s Art of Play Direction, or Gertrude 
Johns-n’s Choosing a Play. Th-se bsoks 
will give you information to aid in choos- 
ing a play. Come back when ‘you have 
read your plays.” 

Miss Jones left to take her play rehearsal 
and we to become play directors. 

(Professor Lees will continue, in our Novem- 


ber issue, his discussion on teaching students the 
art of play directing.—Editor.) 
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“Floradora Dance” from a variety show given at the Middletown, N. Y., High School (Thespian 
Troupe 74). (Left to Right) Joyce Vallequette, Cheryle Abrahamson, Nancy Gullberg, Marilyn 
Lee, Marjorie Durland and Beatrice Kondel. Directed by Miles McLain. 


Paint and Crosspatches 


By DORIS E. THOMPSON 


Director of Dramatics, Penn High School, Greenville, Pa. 


AVE you slaved over a play, only 
to find on the night of dress re- 
hearsal that the villain isn’t sallow 

or that Suzie Jones is still just Suzie 
Jones? Were you disappointed and a lit- 
tle angry at yourself and at the commit- 
tee? Then, let’s make-up! 

The answer to this is, of course, a well- 
trained make-up crew. “But,” you coun- 
ter, “we just haven’t anyone in our school 
who knows much about that sort of 
thing.” Very well, but there’s a painless 
method for acquiring these “amateur ex- 
perts.” The expenditure of just a little of 
your precious time and a bit of foresight 
will provide the talent to turn the trick 
and pay big dividends. 

I say “precious time” advisedly, be- 
cause dramatics, which is really a full- 
time proposition in our school, is con- 
ducted under the ominous heading of 
“extra-curricular.” Now, no one is really 
interested in the other fellow’s problem, 
except in so far as it may prove an answer 
to his own, but perhaps your schedule is 
a close relative of this one: Sophomore 
English is listed as my “first love” 
cheerfully decorated by a couple of study 
halls and a speech class, Strictly “on the 
side” come the extra things—a senior and 
a junior class play, the music department 
show, the grade school and junior high 
musical production, a Christmas pageant, 
several one-act plays, a Thespian troupe, 
assistance with assembly programs, and 
the supervision of a Stage Crew who, in 
addition to their work on plays, also oper- 
ate the projector for all assembly, class- 
room, and community club movies and do 
lighting and playing of records for the 
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weekly school dances. Therefore, I repeat 
—precious time! 


ETTING good make-up for plays 
seemed to be one of our major prob- 
lems, so we cast about for some sort of 
solution to the dilemma. All sophomores, 
juniors, and seniors interested in this sort 
of work were asked to sign up with the 
director. A meeting of these people was 
held and a short lecture and demonstra- 
tion was given on the general application 
of “straight make-up’—one with grease 
paint, one with dry. Those present were 
then asked to experiment on themselves 
at home with dry make-up, between that 
time and the second meeting called for 
the following week (at the same time as 
a play rehearsal). During this rehearsal, 
the group experimented on each other 
and their results were checked at the close 
of a scene while the performers were get- 
ting ready for the next. They were then 
divided into smaller groups and each was 
asked to specialize on one of the follow- 
ing: (1) grease base (2) rouge (3) eyes 
(4) lipstick (5) powdering. 

Two girls were selected and taught to 
do lining and such special things as 
moustaches, bruises, and black eyes. After 
this session, the committee held a meeting 
of their own at which they prepared a list 
of the difficulties that they had encoun- 
tered. The next day, at noon, we brought 
our lunches and discussed these problems 
while we ate. So far, little time had been 
lost. 

One of the other teachers in the build- 
ing heard about the make-up crew and, 
since she was interested in their work, vol- 





Harold Weiss Wins First Prize 
in Playwriting Contest 


Professor Harold Weiss, direc- 
tor of dramatics at Mary Washing- 
ton College, Fredericksburg, Va., 
is the winner of the first prize of 
$150 awarded by The National 
Thespian Society for the best one- 
act play, for young people, on the 
democratic way of life. His entry, 
More Perfect Union, is an effec- 
tive dramatization of an incident 
affecting the reputation of several 
young people of high school age, 
and is an excellent choice for school 
groups interested in promoting tol- 
erance and understanding. The 
play will be published this fall by 
The Dramatic Publishing Com- 
pany, 59 East Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, III. 

A total of seventy-one plays 
were entered in this nation-wide 
competition. Sixteen manuscripts 
were chosen for further considera- 
tion, although Professor Weiss’ en- 
try was the only one which, in the 
opinion of the judges, measured up 
to the standards set for the con- 
test. Judges for this competition 
were Dr. George W. Savage, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington, Dr. Earl W. Blank, 
Berea College, Berea, Ky., and 
Professor G. Edward Hearn, Mon- 
tana State University, Missoula, 
Montana. 











unteered to meet with them and to be in 

charge on the nights of the play. The 

presence of a teacher added a feeling of 
security, im case any unanticipated diffi- 
culty should arise. 

By the time we had reached the week 
of dress rehearsal, this committee dis- 
tributed to members of the cast a slip of 
paper with these reminders: 

1. Place a thin coating of greasy cold cream on 
the face and neck before leaving home for 
rehearsal. (The air and lapse of time allow 
the cream to soak into the skin and prevent 
“bubbling” when the heat of footlights and 


overheads begins to work on the fin shed 
product.) 


2. Bring a large turkish towel to protect cos- 
tume during make-up. 

3. Bring bobby pins, safety pins, and your own 
comb. 

4. Report to (place) at (time), in costume and 


ready for make-up. 


Now, as to the method which we em- 
ployed to handle the cast. We used a long 
table (several card tables arranged in a 
row would do as well) and had the make- 
up laid out around it in this order: base, 
eye, rouge, lining and special effects, 
powder, and hair styling. By placing a 
chair at each place, we moved the actors 
around the table in assembly-line fashion. 
Each person had his special work and was 
able to do it without hesitation or fuss. 

One other thing was worked out to aid 
those who were doing the work The com- 
mittee had prepared charts for each one 
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Playwriting Contests 


Ten awards totaling $500 are announced 
by the Thalian-Blackfriar and the Depart- 
ment of Drama of the University of Georgia, 
Athens, for original full-length plays with 
not more than two sets and not more than 
fifteen characters. Musical shows, operettas, 
operas, etc., are not acceptable. A reading 
fee of $5.00 must accompany each entry. 
Manuscripts must be postmarked not later 
than June 1, 1946. Additional information 
may be secured from George Blair, Director, 
University Theatre, Athens, Ga. 











in the cast and had given them to me to 
be filled in the week before the play. On 
them they had listed: 

Character: 

Age: 

Base: (insert color number here) 

Eyes: (indicate: deepset, shadowed, youthful, 

etc. ) 

Rouge: 

Mouth: 

Special Effects: 

Remarks: 

(We later mimeographed a year’s supply of 
these slips.) 

This allowed a written record to be 
made of special things which were to be 
achieved in the make-up and the chart 
was handed to the actor as he took his 
place at the table and was checked by 
each operator as he moved along. 

After the stage lights have been fixed 
for the play, usually a day or so prior to 
dress rehearsal, we do a test make-up to 
see whether it has any peculiar reactions 
under the special lighting arrangement to 
be used. Thus, the committee can antici- 
pate any effects that the lights may have 
and usually are able to avoid most of the 
gruesome surprises that so often result 
when the characters step before the foot- 


lights. 


Name: 


Y the end of the year, the girls had 

become quite proficient in their art 
and when the new people signed up the 
following term, we found that those who 
had been working on the previous plays 
were able, in a large measure, to train 
the recruits. —The number who were anx- 
ious to help grew by leaps and bounds 
and we divided the group into a senior 
and a junior one and assigned them to 
the various plays according to the age 
level of the cast. Many students have al- 
ready spoken to me about joining the 
make-up crew this fall, and we are look- 
ing forward to getting them started with 
their patches and paint. 

Thespians have found that this serves 
as an added field of interest com- 
mon to them and the student body at 
large. Directors may wish to make some 
arrangement about allowing people to 
work for points for admission to the Thes- 
pian troupe through this medium. 


In our school of about a thousand, we 
are beginning to be more make-up con- 
scious and the community, too, is availing 
itself of this talent when there are church 
or service club plays and programs to be 
given. If, until now, you’ve been a cross- 


patch about make-up, perhaps here’s the 
answer. 
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Double Casting Methods 


By BETTY J. BARTLETT 
Director of Dramatics, Ashtabula, Ohio, High School 


executed and well thought out can 

be effective in teaching cooperation, 
wholesome competition, and the essentials 
of democracy. 

The source of much conflict evident in 
producing the high school play is that 
first step, casting. lf the method of casting 
causes antagonism, builds up a non-coop- 
erative spirit between the director and 
cast, or gives the under-privileged few the 
right of active participation, the director 
might be assured of a most difficult be- 
ginning. However, a double casting system, 
properly executed, might well be the solu- 
tion to all of these problems. Such a sys- 
tem used injudiciously may be disastrous 
to any production. 

The connotation of double casting usu- 
ally means that two casts present the same 
play on successive nights, This method 
of casting has a twofold purpose: that of 
providing stand-ins in the event that some 
member of either cast is unable to partici- 
pate in the production, and that of giving 
more students the opportunity for partici- 
pation in a major production. If it were 
the purpose of this paper to evaluate 
double casting in the light of the above 
definition, it would be of little value to 
a director familiar with the general pro- 
cedure. It is advisable, then, to reflect on 
the specific methods for double casting 
that have been tried in a high school 
production. 


A DRAMATICS program properly 


HERE are three possible systems of 

double casting. The director may se- 
lect those who are’superior for his first cast 
and choose those in the speech and English 
classes who would benefit from participa- 
tion in a major production. The director 
could select his casts with the emphasis on 
equalizing the potential talents of his 
actors, or the director could double cast 
the minor characters and use the two lead- 
ing parts in both productions. 

There are advantages and disadvantages 
to each of these systems. Let us consider 
first the “first and second team” type. 
Here the personality of the director has a 
tremendous effect on the cooperation he 
receives from his casts. If the second cast 
is convinced by their director that there 1s 
a great value in participation, if the feeling 
of being the “underdog” is eradicated from 
the minds of that cast, if wholesome com- 
pétition, lopsided as it will be, can be 
maintained, adequate cooperation will be 
maintained. The director can not hope for 
more than adequate cooperation, for as 
surely as everyone has some feeling of in- 
adequacy and incompetence, so like the 
students participating in the second cast, 
that problem will be the most difficult to 
cope with. It will take infinite patience of 


direction and an almost superhuman un- 
derstanding and perseverance for the di- 
rector to keep his feet on the ground. 

But there is a reward for such an effort. 
In that situation the second cast may over- 
come that feeling of inadequacy; they may 
develop a determination to see a task 
through; they may see the value of an 
honest individual struggle through to suc- 
cess. 

Competition in this system is unfair, and 
if the second cast is unable to meet the 
problem of inadequacy, how will the first 
cast meet the problem of superiority? It 
has often been said that inoculation with 
a little failure brings success, The cast with 
failures may prove to be not so adequate. 
They will receive no challenge from the 
second cast. The director, then, has a 
double problem, building self-confidence 
in the second and stabilizing the first cast. 
It is possible that under the direction of 
an understanding director, valuable lessons 
in cooperation and wholesome competition 
can be learned. 

Some administrators advocate this 
method of double casting on the grounds 
that a cast should be selected from those 
who need dramatic training. From the 
standpoint of a learning group, this system 
is more than adequate. Personalities that 
might be neglected could be brought out 
to their potential capacities and en- 
couraged to do good work. It would be 
advisable for the instructor to inspect his 
aims and purposes in presenting a play. 
If he is striving for a finished production, 
this system would not be satisfactory. If 
he produces plays for the purpose of help- 
ing the participant at the expense of a 
finished production, this system should 
merit his consideration. 


The second system—‘‘equal casting”— 
involves uniform distribution of the better 
actors in both casts. The problem of co- 
operation is not so great here. 


It is taken for granted that every di- 
rector faces the dilemma of selecting his 
casts on the basis of dramatic ability and a 
regard for the high and low social status 
of the student in the community if he uses 
this system. If he acts with finesse, by 
placing the highly cultured but low- 
talented person in minor parts, he will 
incur the respect of that social group. 
If he is diplomatic enough to place the 
talented child of lowly parentage in the 
select parts, he will increase his prestige. 
If the director has enough foresight he 
will select his cast from the various sec- 
tions of the community without regard 
to race or religion. Each one of these con- 
siderations will build not only toward the 
reputation of a good director in the eyes of 
the community, but will form a nucleus 
for casts that have seen an example of co- 
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operation and diplomacy exemplified by 
their own director. 

Cooperation should flourish where the 
casts are equal as to variety of talent and 
social standard. Granted that the casts 
are hetrogeneous, they are bound to- 
gether by a common interest, that of pro- 
ducing a worth while play. The very 
hetrogeneousness of one group in relation 
to the differences in the other will make 
the two casts compete fairly. 


It will be easier for the dramatics coach 
to forward cooperation, then, with the 
elements of talent and social standard of 
the same nature in both casts, but there is 
always a problem of creating a favorable 
attitude toward one another. If this diffi- 
culty is solved, there should be no re- 
hearsal worries. Cooperation approached 
in this way will facilitate wholesome com- 
petition. 

There is no better place to learn the 
principles of democracy than in the hetro- 
geneous group. Because of the make-up of 
the casts, they will be practicing those 
principles. 


A double casting system emphasizing 
the two leading characters duplicated in 
both productions, may be termed the 
“over-lap” cast. The cooperative spirit 
here is depended on the specific problem, 
which makes this double casting system 
unique from the two already mentioned. 
It is wise to consider the dispositions of 
the persons who are to be duplicated. If 
they can not fit into the two casts satis- 
factorily, they can very well ruin a pro- 
duction. If they can, these two people 
will bring a uniformity to the two pro- 
ductions that can not be found in any 
other specific system of double casting. 


ACH of the three methods of casting 
referred to in this article have certain 
similar characteristics. In any one or all 
of the systems of double casting, there is 
the opportunity for more students to par- 
ticipate. In each system there will be the 
element of competition. By a careful study 
of the chart analysis, the director may de- 
termine which type of double casting 
might best fit his needs. 


There are three acceptable rehearsal 
procedures that can be used successfully 
in any or all of the double casting methods. 
Like them, these procedures have their 
advantages and drawbacks. In the first 
rehearsal procedure the director may work 
his casts together by requiring that every 
member attend each meeting. The re- 
hearsal time will be divided to a study 





Scene from the Senior Class play, 4 Murder Has Been Arranged, at the Fort Madison, Iowa, 
High School (Thespian Troupe 229). Directed by Pearl E. Bagenstos. 














concentration every night on the produc- 
tion by both casts. Opportunity for more 
practice periods will be offered to both 
casts. To use this procedure for the “‘first- 
second team” cast, will mean that cast II 
will copy cast I. The “equal casting” sys- 
tem and the “overlap casting” system 
might benefit from this technique. They 
can watch the other cast in rehearsal and 
benefit from the instruction to a definite 
carry over in their own rehearsal. 

The second method of using rehearsal 
time is that of splitting the practice periods 
equally between the casts, directing each 
group without contact with the other. 
This procedure insures no copying. Com- 
petition will not be keen, in fact any sort 
of direct competition will be forfited. To 
put this method of rehearsal into practice, 
will necessitate more time and effort on 
the part of the director. Often as many 
as two two-hour rehearsals a day will be 
necessary for the completion of a satis- 
factory practice period. 

The last rehearsal technique is the study 
program procedure. This method requires 
that both casts practice together for the 
beginning meetings and then continue 
with individual cast practices. There are 


many benefits to such a program. Both 
casts can benefit from a cooperative study 
of the initial problem of interpretation, 
action, and diction. Competition will be 
lessened when this program goes into in- 
dividual practice periods. 

As it has been pointed out each method 
of double casting has its advantages, and 
each rehearsal procedure has something to 
recommend it. To fit the method of cast- 
ing to the specific rehearsal procedure that 
would most benefit it is necessary. By re- 
ferring to the outlined chart, the director 
can see clearly the relation of the casting 
method to the procedure. 

One might deduce that the “first-second 
team” cast will function to its best advan- 
tage with the split practice period. The 
desirable procedure for the “equal casting” 
method will be the study program pro- 
cedure. The “over-lap” cast should find 
either the combined study rehearsal pro- 
cedure or the study program procedure 
most advantageous. 

If the methods and procedures are se- 
lected according to the best way to accom- 
plish the aims of the director in relation to 
his needs, the dramatic production should 
be successful. 
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Old Pipes and the Dryad 


A dramatization of Frank R. Stockton’s story 


By FRANCES CARY BOWEN 
Johns Hopkins Children’s Educational Theatre, Baltimore, Md. 


Time: Medieval England, sunset. 
Prace: Outside Old Pipes’ cottage in the hills. 


CHARACTERS 


Old Pipes, a seventy-year-old peasant. 
His Mother, ninety years old. 

Jane, a little peasant girl. 

Nan, her friend. 

John, another friend. 

The Dryad. 

The Echo Dwarf. 


When the curtain rises O_p Pipes is discov- 
ered nodding sleepily on a bench before his 
cottage. JANE and Nan enter right on tiptoe. 


Jane: Step lightly here. There’s Old Pipes 
asleep. We mustn’t waken him. 

Nan: Why does he sleep at this hour of the 
day? Hasn’t he any work to do? Or is he too 
old to work? 

Jane: It’s easy to see you are a stranger 
here. Everyone knows Old Pipes. Everyone 
knows he pipes the sheep down from the hills 
at night. My grandmother told my mother, 
and my mother told me. 

Nan: Don’t we bring the sheep down from 
the hills? Isn’t that what we’re paid for? 

Jane: That’s right. But the town counsellors 
still pay Old Pipes. You see, he’s old and deaf 
and doesn’t know that no matter how hard he 
blows . - . no sound comes out. (Glancing at 
him affectionately.) And I hope he never finds 
out. 

Nan: But why shouldn’t he know? He looks 
like such a kind old man, I think it’s a pity to 
fool him. 

Jane: Hush! You're talking too loud. The 
town counsellors have to fool him. Old Pipes 
would never take money he didn’t earn. He’s 
too honest for that. You’d better not wake him. 
(Looking off to the right.) I wonder what’s 
keeping John? He promised to come with us. 

Nan: I'll go call him .. . I don’t have to 
... here he is now. 

John (Panting from his climb.): Phew! This 
is a Climb! Do we have to do this every day? 
I’m tired already. ; 

Jane: You are a lazy boy! What kept you 
so long? We've been waiting for you. 

John: Oh, I found some fine big stones down 
by the stream in the valley, and I just had to 
see if I could hit that fat frog who sits out on 
his rock and croaks all day long. Say, did you 
ever hear him? He goes “Garrump, Garrump!”’ 

Nan: No, I haven’t heard him. I haven't 
time to listen to frogs; I have work to do. 
And if you don’t hurry, we won’t get paid for 
this night’s work. 

John: What are you complaining about? 
I’m here. Let’s finish this climb. I’ve still got 
a few stones left in my pocket. Maybe I can 
hit a few sheep with them. 

Jane: You cruel boy! 

Nan: No, Jane, not cruel, just a boy. Let's 
go. Old Pipes will soon wake to blow his 
pipes. 

John: Old Pipes... ? (Not seeing Old 
Pipes.) 

Jane: Yes, (Pulling him left.) come on, so 
that we can get home before dark. 

John: You’re not afraid of the dark are you? 
(Looking into her face and making a discov- 
ery.) Ha! Ha! Jane’s afraid of the dark. 
(Chanting it.) Jane’s afraid of the dark! 

Nan: Stupid! Jane’s not afraid of the dark. 
She’s just afraid of dryads. 

John: Dryads? What’s a dryad? 

Jane: Dryads are fairies who live in trees all 
winter and come out in the spring . . . that is, 
if someone lets them out. 
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John: Are they bad fairies? 
don’t hurt you. 

Nan: Only children are afraid of dryads, be- 
cause if a dryad kisses you... just once... 
you get ten years younger! 

John: Nonsense! Do you believe that? 

Nan: Well, I’d hate to be turned into a little 
baby and have to crawl home or get lost here 
in the woods. 

Jane: Let’s not even talk about it. Come on, 
we re late now. 

Nan: I’m ready. 

John: Dryads! Poof! 


(Exeunt children left up the hill.) 
Old Pipes (Stretches and yawns.): Ho, ho, 


um. 

Old Pipes’ Mother (Entering and _ shaking 
him.): Wake up Pipes! It’s time you began 
to pipe the sheep down from the hill. 

Old Pipes (Cupping his ear.): Eh? What’s 
that? 

Old Pipes’ Mother (Shouting.): I said, it’s 
time to pipe the sheep down from the hill. 

Old Pipes: You're right, Mother. The sun 
will soon begin to set, and the people down in 
the village will be waiting to set their clocks as 
soon as I blow for the sheep. 

Mother: Well, hurry. Your supper will soon 
be ready. (Limping toward the house.) I feel 
so tired tonight I can hardly stir my poor old 
bones. 

Old Pipes: Aye ... aye ... Now where did 
I put that pipe? (Grunting with the effort of 
stooping.) Aye, here it is. (Finds pipe and lifts 
it to his lips. He blows and no sound is heard.) 
Guess that will fetch them. Well, Mother, can 
that good supper I smell cooking wait until I 
go to the village to collect my pay? 

Mother: Eh? 

Old Pipes (Repeats.): 

Mother: Surely, surely. I'll keep it hot. Go 
get your money. You've certainly earned it. 
Never missed a day these twenty years. Yes, 
indeed, you’ve been a good son to me. Maybe 
some day you'll get your reward for all your 
kindness to your mother. 

Old Pipes: It’s you who have been good to 
me. Why ... Id have slept clear through my 
piping time many a day, if you hadn’t called 
me. (Holding his back.) I feel pretty old mv- 
self, I don’t know how I'll ever get to the 
village. Well, goodbye, Mother. 

Mother: Eh? 

Old Pipes (Shouting.): Im off to the town 
counsellors for my pay. (Old Pipes starts off 
right toward the village.) 

(The mother watches him go and waves 
to him.) 


(Curtain. ) 


Good ones 


ScENE 2: In front of the curtain. Several 
hours later. 


(Right. Old Pipes is returning from the vil- 
lage. He is very tired and stops occasionally to 
rest. The children, Nan, Jane, and Fohn enter 
from left.) 


Old Pipes: Say, you young ones, can you 
give an old man a helping hand up the hill? 
I’m late for my supper. 

John: Let him be late for his supper. I’m 
hungry for mine. 

Nan: Selfish boy! Here, Jane, you help on 
the other side. (The girls help Old Pipes to a 
rock which is located stage left. Old Pipes sits 
down to rest.) 

Old Pipes: Where are you children going at 
this time of the evening? Isn’t it late for you 
to be away from home ? 


Jane: We're just coming down from the 
hills... . 

Old Pipes: Eh? 

John (Shouting.): We've just come down 
from fetching the sheep. (The girls try to stop 
john.) You see, Old Pipes is supposed to pipe 
them down, but he’s so old and deaf, he doesn’t 
even know that he can’t blow any more. So, 
we do it, and Old Pipes thinks he’s the one. 
Ha, ha, good joke on Old Pipes, isn’t it? 

Nan: Now you've done it. You’re talking to 
Old Pipes now. 

John: How was I to know? (As a after- 
thought.) Well, it’s time he knew who was 
doing his work. 

Jane: Maybe he didn’t hear John. (Louder.) 
Don’t pay any attention to him, sir, he’s just a 
foolish boy full of idle talk. Come we'll help 
you home. 

Old Pipes (Rising wearily and leaning heavily 
on the little girls.): You're very kind .. . 
(Shaking his head sadly.) . . . very kind. 


(Exeunt all left.) 


Curtain opens for ScENE 3: Same as SCENE 1. 


(The children have taken Old Pipes as far as 
another rock in front of an oak tree near Old 


Pipes’ house.) 


Old Pipes: This is far enough. I think Ill 
have to rest again. Thank you very much. 
Will you take something for your kindness? 
(Offering them a coin from his pouch.) 

Jane: No, thank you, Old Pipes. 

Nan: We don’t have to be rewarded for such 
a little thing. 

John (Greedily stretching out his hand.): Vl 
take it! 

Jane (Slapping his hand.): No, you won't. 
You’ve been mean enough for one day. Come, 
John. Come, Nan. We must hurry, because, now, 
it is getting dark. 

Nan: Yes, I haven’t forgotten about the 
dryads. ... 

John: Dryads! Girls are just scairdy cats! 

(The children exeunt right, leaving Old Pipes 
alone. A small voice issues from behind the oak 
tree. 

ee es Let me out! Let me out! Won't 
someone please let me out? 

Old Pipes (Stirring.): Eh? What’s that? 

Dryad (Louder this time.): Please let me 
out! I’m so tired of being shut up in here. 

Old Pipes (Getting up painfully and going 
toward the tree.) : What is it? Where are you? 

Dryad: I’m here. Here, inside this tree. 
Please let me out. 

Old Pipes: How can I let you out? 

Dryad (Clearer now.): Look down at the 
foot of the tree . . . among the roots, You'll 
find a key there. Put it in the lock .. . here 

. where I’m knocking. Can you hear where 
I’m knocking? 

Old Pipes: Yes, I can hear you. 

Dryad: Have you found the key? 

Old Pipes (Fumbling among the roots.): Er 
... yes, here is a key. Now, where’s the lock ? 

Dryad (Knocking.): Here! (She knocks 
again.): Hurry! 

Old Pipes (Fumbling with the lock.): Ah, 
there. At last. Something’s turning. 


Dryad (Appearing from behind the tree.): 
At last. (She stretches and yawns.) I was sim- 
ply smothering inside that tree. Thank you so 
much for letting me out. (She dances about 
him gracefully.) 

Old Pipes: You're a strange creature to be 
hiding in a tree. How did you get locked up 
in there in the first place ? 


Dryad: I’m a dryad. Haven't you ever seen 
one before ? 

Old Pipes: No, never. ; 

Dryad: Well, now you have. I’ve been in 
that tree ever since last fall. I can go in all 
by myself, when the weather starts to get cold, 
but in the spring, some kind person must let me 
out or I’ll have to remain in there forever. 

Old Pipes: Well, I’m glad I’m not too old to 
do some good in this world. 
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Dryad: You've been very kind to me. Isn’t 
there something I can do for you? 

Old Pipes: I don’t think there is, but thank 
you, just the same. I just wish I weren’t too 
tired to take this money back to the town coun- 
sellors. You see, it really doesn’t belong to me. 

Dryad: Why do you keep it, then? 

Old Pipes: I thought it belonged to me. I 
thought I earned it by piping sheep down from 
the hills with the music of my pipes, but it 
seems I’m so old, that when I blow nothing 
comes out at all, not even a little peep. So, 
now, I must return the money. 

Dryad: That’s too bad. But if the town coun- 
sellors want you to have it, why don’t you 
keep it? 

Old Pipes: I couldn’t keep what I haven’t 
earned. (Thinking a moment.) Would you like 
to return it for me? 

Dryad: Of course, I’d be glad to. 

Old Pipes (Handing her the money bag.): 
Thank you very much. I feel better already. I 
wish I didn’t have to tell my mother. 

Dryad: Don’t worry. Well, goodbye. 

Old Pipes: Goodbye. Thank you again. 
(Old Pipes nods his tired old head and drops 
off to sleep.) 

The Dryad returns on tip-toe, dances lightly 
around Old Pipes and then leans over and kisses 
him. First one one cheek ... and then! on 
the other! She skips away for a moment, thinks, 
then returns the money bag to his pocket, and 
dances off ... left. 


(Curtain. ) 


SCENE 4—Same. The Next Day. 


Old Pipes’ Mother is discovered seated on a 
bench before her cottage, shelling peas. Old 
Pipes is heard chopping wood nearby. 

Old Pipe’s Mother : You'd better hurry, Pipes. 
You'll be late again. 

Old Pipes (Entering, axe in, hand.): I can’t 
get over it, Mother. I feel so young today. And 
I can hear every word you say. Funny thing! 
(Touches one side of his face, then the other.) 
I wonder if there’s any truth about a dryad’s 
kiss. (Still rubbing his cheek.) I certainly feel 
about twenty years younger right this very 
minute. 

Mother: What’s all this you’re mumbling 
about a dryad? There isn’t any such thing. 
Don’t believe in them. And you’d better blow 
your pipes soon! 

Old Pipes (Fingering his pipes.): I wonder 
. . + Well, the best I can do is try. Maybe now 
that I feel so strong, I can really blow. (He 
blows three times and after a little, there is a 
far-away echo.) Say, did you hear that? 

Mother: Of course I can hear. You’ve never 
piped better. My ears must be getting keener. 

Old Pipes: I mean the other—the echo. 
Can’t remember hearing that for many a year. 
(He stops a moment, and feels in his pocket. 
He finds the money bag.) I guess it was a 
dream. At first I thought I’d really seen a 
dyrad, but here’s my money. It must have been 
a dream. 

Mother: Son, you certainly speak strangely 
today. Always mumbling to yourself. What are 
you so happy about? 

Old Pipes: Don’t mind me, Mother. I’m 
just glad that now I can really earn my money. 
Well, Mother, can we eat now? I’m hungrier 
than I’ve ever been in my life. 

Mother: Well, help me, son; I feel older, 
while you grow younger, 


(They exeunt right.) 


The Dryad enters from the left and hides 
behind the tree. The Echo Dwarf follows close 
behind. He is old and angry. 

Echo Dwarf: (Bursting with rage): Who 
woke me up? I was having a wonderful vaca- 
tion. This is the first time in ten years that I’ve 
had to answer those pipes. Who woke me up? 

Dryad: Who wants to know? 

Dwarf: (Answering before he realizes anyone 
has spoken.): I do. 

Dryad: Who are you? 

Dwarf: I’m the Echo Dwarf. I live way up 
there in the hills, and long ago, whenever Old 
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Pipes used to blow his pipes so that I could 
hear them, I had to answer back with my echo. 
I’d just like to catch the one who fixed Old 
Pipes so that now, after ten years, all of a sud- 
den ....he can blow... and I have to stop 
right in the middle of my vacation. 

Dryad: What would you do to the person 
who fixed Old Pipes, if you knew who it was? 

Dwarf (Blowing up with rage.): Vd—Id do 
something awful. 

Dryad: Well, if you must know, I’m respon- 
sible for Old Pipes’ fine blowing. Catch me, if 
you can. (At this the Dwarf and the Dryad 
have a merry chase. The Dwarf is pushed into 
the tree and securely locked up.) Ha, ha, now 
you can echo all you like, but you can’t hurt 
anyone. 

Dwarf (Pounding inside the tree.): Let me 
out .... you creature .... you! (Footsteps 
are heard coming from the side of the house. 
The Dryad runs offstage.) 

Old Pipes (Entering right.): Sit down. 





Play Publisher Offers Prizes 


ONGMANS, Green and Company, pub- 

lishers of the popular 4-Star Hollywood 
plays and other notable stage hits, announce 
awards totaling $100 for the most meritorious 
performances of any of the Hollywood Plays, 
to be determined as follows: 

A prize of $50 will be given to the group 
whose stage director or coach writes the 
most effective report or review of the work 
of his cast. This review is to run not more 
than 500 words. The elements to be dis- 
cussed by the director are: (1) An analysis 
of the play and its points of appeal; (2) A 
summary of the problems of production and 
how they were met; (3) A description of 
the character interpretations and how the 
cast carried them out. 

The other prize of $50 will be awarded to 
the group with the best stage decor. For this 
the technical director should submit one or 
more photographs of his set. If two are sent, 
one should be of the empty stage, the other 
of actors in an important scene. 

Along with the photographic material the 
technical director should send a description 
of 300 words or less about the problems of 
lighting, scenery and costuming. He can 
stress, if he wishes, any particularly ingen- 
ious effect or arrangement. 

The closing date for both reviews is June 
1, 1946, so that all groups have a chance to 
point for the awards. Each prize goes to 
the group, club or society, not to any indi- 
vidual. The same group is eligible to win 
both prizes, if it shows all-around excellence 
in both the acting and technical sides. 

Further information may be obtained from 
the Play Department, Longmans, Green and 
Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 











Mother. (Mother enters.) That was a fine sup- 
per. (She sits on the bench.) You rest here 
and I'll go off into the woods and chop some 
more wood. I never felt better in my life. 

Mother: Thank you, son. I guess I'll take a 
bit of a doze, and maybe I'll feel better when 
I wake up. (Old Pipes exits right. His mother 
drops off to sleep.) 

Dryad (Tripping in from the left.) : You will 
feel better—much better. (Dryad kisses her 
once, trips around to the other side and kisses 
her again.) Much better. (Dryad looks back 
smilingly over her shoulder, then dances off left, 
as Children’s voices are heard off right.) 

John (Entering with Jane and Nan.) : Guess 
we don’t have to work at this job any more. 
Did you see the sheep run when they heard Old 
Pipes blow tonight? 

Jane: I’m glad. His pipes really sounded 
happy. He must have gotten a second wind or 
something. 

Nan: We can find other work to do. I don’t 
mind. 

John: No more work for me. I'll go back to 
popping rocks at frogs and shooting birds with 
my blow-gun. 

Jane: There’s Old Pipes mother sleeping. 
Poor old lady. She is almost ninety years old, 
but you wouldn’t think so to look at her now. 
She looks as young as my own mother. 

Jane: Doesn’t she? But come now, it’s get- 
ting dark. We must hurry home. 

John: Jane’s a fraidy-cat, Jane’s a fraidy-cat! 
Look at her run! (He stumbles.) Say, wait for 
me. (He rubs his bruised knee. While he is on 
the ground, the Dryad reappears, and, bending 
over him, kisses him lightly, and runs off.) I 
feel so funny. (Then John begins to cry like a 
little baby.) Mama! I want my Mama! (John 
crawls offstage right, crying as he goes.) 

Old Pipes’ Mother: What was that? (Jump- 
ing up lightly and no longer limping.) 

Old Pipes (Entering.): Did you hear a baby 
crying? But, of course, you couldn’t have heard. 
(Then looking at her strangely as she runs to 
stage-right in the direction of the cry.) Mother! 
What’s happened? (Then he looks at the Dryad, 
who has appeared for a moment at extreme 
stage-left with her finger at her lips, then turn- 
ing to his mother, who doesn’t believe in 
Dryads.) Your nap must have done you lots 
of good. (They both stand at stage-right look- 
ing.) 

Old Pipes’ Mother: It was a baby. See, two 
little girls have picked him up and are carrying 
him home. 

Old Pipes: So they have. The little girls 
who helped me home last night. Come, Mother, 
let’s go in now. 

Old Pipes’ Mother: I’m glad you’ve stopped 
that nonsense about dryads, son. 

Old Pipes: Well, even if I never say “dryad” 
again, I still think they can be very kind to old 
people. 

(Curtain. ) 
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both the least active and the busiest 

that the Broadway theatre has 
known in many years. This may seem a 
contradiction in terms, but I shall explain. 
Since the first of June there have been 
three new productions in the theatres of 
the Broadway area. True, there has been 
activity in the suburban playhouses, and in 
theatres not too distantly removed from 
Times Square. Of some of this activity, 
I shall speak presently, but I must first 
clear up the second half of my apparently 
contradictory opening statement. The 
eighteen productions that have played 
through the summer have done phenome- 
nal business. New York through the last 
months of the war hit a stride of unpre- 
cedented activity. Hundreds of thousands 
of men of the armed forces streamed 
through, either en route to battle areas or 
on their way back home. Large numbers 
of visitors were attracted to the city—lots 
of them to see for the first time a legiti- 
mate theatre production. These numbers 
were augmented by hundreds of New 
Yorkers who, in accordance with govern- 
mental directives, chose to spend their 
vacations at home. The combined result 
was that the theatre knew almost no 
seasonal slack in attendance, and it was 
as difficult to obtain tickets for Oklahoma 
and Carousel in August, as it had been in 
December. On the part of the theatre, 
there was no complaint. 


'T ve: summer just ended has been 


THE WIND Is NINETY 
ACK in late June, the Messrs. Shubert, 


in association with Albert De Cour- 
ville, brought Capt. Ralph Nelson’s, The 
Wind Is Ninety into the Booth Theatre. 
Although accorded only luke-warm criti- 
cal reception, the production is still run- 
ning and is winning considerable favor. 
The play’s message is one that is most per- 
tinent to the times and, though it is 
couched in rather sombre terms, should 
solace those who are distressed by the loss 
of someone dear. 


The theme of the play is based upon 
the legend that, “when the wind is ninety 
if you put your face into the wind you 
will feel a kiss from the one you love.” 
The principal characters of the play are 
the family of a air-man who has recently 
been killed in action. He returns on the 
wind to each member of the family as he 
or she remembers him best. To his par- 
ents he appears as a small boy and as a 
youth in his teens. His wife sees him as 
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the young man who first won her love. 
The children, as their young father with 
whom they were accustomed to having 
such jovial romps. Capt. Nelson has 
handled this very delicate theme with all 
the care that it required. Known to Broad- 
way through only two previous works, 
Capt. Nelson is one of the group of young 
playwrights whose experiences during the 
past few years of crisis, should mature and 
aid them. Certainly The Wind Is Ninety, 
promises great things to come. 

An adept and experienced cast adds 
greatly to the play’s production. Blanche 
Yurka and Bert Lytell enact the roles of 
the flyer’s parents. Frances Reid plays 
Jean, his wife, with great understanding 
and sympathy for the role. Wendell Corey 
plays the fallen hero. Kirk Douglas is en- 
trusted with the most imaginative role in 
the play, and plays it to the hilt. He is a 
soldier from World War I, whose job it is 
to accompany the fallen soldiers of World 
War IIT back to their homes and to make 
things easier for them. Joyce and Dickie 
Van Patten, Roy Sterling, Kevin Mathews, 
Donald Devlin, and Teddy Rose play as- 
sorted children of varying ages; while 
Marty Miller, James Dobson, Henry 
Barnard, and Gordon McDonald enact the 
hero at different stages in his development. 
Mr. De Courville directed the production, 
and the single setting was designed by 


Frederick Fox. 


As You LIKE It 


N THE eve of July 4th, Beverly Bush 

and John Burgess brought into the 
tiny President Theatre on New York’s 
West 48th Street, a new production of 
Shakespeare’s As You Like It. An am- 
bitious group of rather inexperienced ac- 
tors is, in spite of all the legends of Broad- 
ways hardness of heart, welcomed most 
hopefully. The people of the New York 
theatre are woefully aware that such 
groups are all too noticeably lacking. The 
arrival of each such group is heralded in 
the hope that this one will prove more 





In The Offing 


You Touched Me—The Guthrie McClintic 
production of a new play by Tennessee Will- 
iams, the author of The Glass Menagerie. 


Forever Is Now—A first play, written by 
the actress, Adele Longmire; in which she is 
slated to enact a role. 


Polonaise—A musical based on the life 
and music of Frederic Chopin. 











permanent than those that have preceded. 
To my knowledge, a score of these hopes 
have opened and closed ; staying only long 
enough to lay themselves open to the 
withering diatribes of the New York 
drama critics. The As You Like It ensem- 
ble met with a similar fate. It, in truth, 
stayed barely long enough for that—open- 
ing and closing the same night. 

Anything that can be said about the 
production must, of necessity, be sad. 
Shakespeare’s play in itself presents more 
than enough problems to the modern 
stage director. A large part of its comedy 
has lost its humor, depending largely on 
the wit and risibilities of an Elizabethan 
audience. The idea of a girl masquerad- 
ing as a forest youth, and passing along 
without being recognized (even by her 
father), strains the credulity of a mod- 
ern playgoer. However, all these defects 
can be forgotten if the superb poetry of 
Shakespeare’s play is well spoken. As You 
Like It abounds in musical speech. Of 
the entire company, only John Burgess as 
Orlando seemed to have the least notion 
of how Shakespearean verse and dialogue 
ought to be spoken. For the rest, to bor- 
row a sentence from the Bard himself, 
“they jigged, they ambled and they lisped.” 

Not content with mauling the speech, 
structural changes were effected in the 
script. The cutting was clumsily handled, 
stupid changes were made to simplify the 
plot, characters were transposed and 
changed beyond recognition. The total re- 
sult was a production lacking in any 
humor, music, understanding of character 
or imagery. Charles Elson devised some 
settings which simply conveyed some of 
the imagination of the playwright in de- 
vising the play. For the rest, it was a most 
dismal evening. 


MArRINKA 

WO weeks later, the most recent new 

production to reach Broadway opened 
at the Winter Garden. It is a lavish musi- 
cal, based on the Mayerling story, en- 
titled, Marinka. Using the tale of the ill- 
fated love of the Crown Prince Rudolph 
of the Hapsburgs for Marie Vetsera as a 
spring-board, George Marion, Jr., and 
Karl Farkas have devised a gay musical 
book. Emmerich Kalman, one of those 
composers who imbibed the charm of 
Viennese music at its source, wrote the 
score. The ballet, a musical production’s 
prime necessity since the success of Agnes 
De Mille and/or “Oklahoma,” was de- 
signed by Albertina Rasch. 


The opening scene is set at an open-air 
movie theatre in Connecticut. The time 
is a June evening, 1945. A group of the 
local college girls have come to swoon at 
a showing of Mayerling, a film which al- 
most everyone will vividly recall., In the 
distance, the basso voice of Charles Boyer 
is heard speaking the tender lines of Ru- 
dolph. The girls are completely unstrung 
by the tragic finale. As they gather to re- 
turn, one of the men with them begins to 
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tell them that the film version is 
not the way it happened at all. As 
he starts his story we are wafted 
back to the Imperial Place of the 
Hapsburgs in 1888. 

The plot is strongly reminiscent 
of Robert E. Sherwood’s comedy 
handling of a somewhat similar 
theme, Reunion in Vienna. No 
doubt most people will recall the 
film version made ten or twelve 
years ago with John Barrymore and 
Diana Wynward; if not the stage 
production of the Lunts. In 
Marinka, too, the cigar-smoking 
Frau Sacher abets the lovers, and 
gives gay parties for Rudolph at 
her restaurant. Ethel Levey, the 
wife of the late George M. Cohan, 
makes her first Broadway appear- 
ance in a decade in this role. 

In the roles of the romantic pair, 
Joan Roberts and Harry Stockwell con- 
tinue the romancing they began so 
pleasantly in Omaha. Miss Roberts pos- 
sesses a dainty winsomeness which is en- 
tirely her own. Having first seen her as 
Laurey, it is gratifying to be able to see 
her in another role, and to learn that 
she has a genuine musical talent. Mr. 
Stockwell replaced Alfred Drake in the 
former work, and may be new to many. 
He has a good voice, acting talent and 
a good sense of comedy playing. Among 
the lesser roles Luba Malina as the 
Countess Landovska, Romo Vincent as 
Bratfisch the taxi-driver, Leonard Elli- 


costumes by Mary Grant. 








ott as Francis, Ronnie Cunningham as 
Tilly and Taylor Holmes as the Count Lobko- 
witz are outstanding. 

The score is adequate, but not as exciting as 
those of the better current Broadway musicals. 
“Sigh by Night” and “My Prince Came Rid- 
ing,’ are tuneful, romantic airs. —Ttwo comic 
songs seem to me to be the musical high spots: 
“Old Man Danube,’ sung by Bratfisch and 
“When I Auditioned for the Shah,’ sung by 
Countess Landovska. Luba Malina has, indeed, 
scored a brilliant personal triumph with this 
selection. Marinka has been a bright note in 
a theatrically colorless summer. 


CANDIDA 


N SOME of the theatres just off Broadway 

(about fifty miles geographically; but much 
closer in spirit and in personnel), there has 
been considerable activity. Some weeks ago, a 
typical off-Times Square opening was trans- 
planted to the Strand Theatre in Stamford, 
Connecticut. Clare Boothe Luce, playwright, 
directress and Congress-woman from Connecti- 
cut, made her acting debut in the title role of 
George Bernard Shaw’s, Candida. Mrs. Luce 
is, of course, well known to the theatre as the 
author of three smash successes: The Women, 
Kiss the Boys Goodby, and Margin for Error. 
It would be pleasant to report that she is as 
accomplished an actress as she is a playwright; 
but, unfortunately, that is not the case. Her 
reading of the lines was extremely amateurish, 
and she never completely seemed to get inside 
the character of the remarkable woman drawn 
by Shaw. 

Candida is one of the first plays in the mod- 
ern English-speaking theatre in which a woman 
figures as the dominant personality. Henrik 
Ibsen, in the Scandinavian theatre, had, in 4 
Doll’s House, presented a woman as the princi- 
pal figure. Shaw, who was largely influenced by 
Ibsen and responsible for his introduction to 
English audiences, wrote Candida as an English 
counter-part to the older dramatist’s A Doll’s 
House. The experiment was highly successful, 
and Shaw’s play has become almost a dramatic 
classic. Mrs. Luce, although her own personal 
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career would have been impossible without 
Shaw’s pioneer work, was rather foolhardy in 
selecting this particular role. It is a rather 
dificult part to play, and one that Katharine 
Cornell has made almost her own in the con- 
temporary American theatre. Any performance, 
even one by a newcomer, would necessarily in- 
vite comparison. Needless to say, the odds were 
overwhelmingly on the side of Miss Cornell. 


The supporting cast, if such a word can be 
used for a play in which almost everyone plays 
a principal role, was not too strong. Brenda 
Forbes as Miss Proserpine Garnett, and Aubrey 
Mather as old Mr. Burgess fared the best. They 
were both able to convey a true sense of the 
characters they were enacting and the humor. 
Paul McGarth as the Rev. James Mavor Morell, 
Candida’s husband, evinced a less sure grasp 
of his role, but was fine in his important scenes. 
As Marchbanks, the young poet, Dean Harens 
was far wide of the mark. He had nothing of 
the late Victorian aesthete so essential to the 
part, nor did he seem to know the significance 
of the lines. The small cast was completed by 
Jerome Shaw as Alexander Mill. Robert Ross 
directed the production. It is always a welcomed 
opportunity to see this play of Shaw’s, but this 
production did not do the play justice. Mrs. 
Luce did, however, put Stamford back on the 
map as a theatre town. During the week she 
played, large numbers of the theatre great at- 
tended as well as such figures as Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek and Brig. Gen. Elliott Roosevelt. 





On The Road 


Carmen Jones—Billy Roses production of 
the modern, Carmen. 

Ten Little Indians—-The mystery thriller, 
which ran so successfully in New York last 
season. 

Life With Father—A road company of the 
famous Lindsay-Crouse dramatization of the 
Clarence Day book; now in its sixth year 
on Broadway. 














Harry Stockwell and Joan Roberts as the romantic duo on Marinka, 
the musical version of the Mayerling story. Setting by Howard Bay; 


TWELFTH NIGHT 


T ANOTHER one of the summer 
theatres, this time east of New 
York, Erwin Piscator has been operat- 
ing during the past several weeks. Mr. 
Piscator has taken a large majority of. 
his staff from the Dramatic Workshop 
at New York’s New School for Social 
Research out to Great Neck, Long 
Island. Here they have presented many 
of the plays for which the group is 
famous. During the last week in June, 
I journeyed down to see their pro- 
duction of Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night. 
This, I feel, is the most charming 
of all of Shakespeare’s comedies. The 
characters are delightfully contrived, 
and even the villains seem only to be 
playing at villainy. No doubt, all know 
the plot of the melancholy Duke, Or- 
sino, and his fruitless suit for the love 
of the Countess, Olivia, of Viola and 
her supposedly drowned twin brother, 
Sebastian; of the clowns, Sir Toby 
Belch, Sir Andrew Aguecheek and Feste ; 
of the haughty steward, Molvolio; and 
all the other people who inhabit Illyria. 
It is, truly, a masque that abounds in 
comedy, lofty poetry and music. 

Mr. Piscator’s production was de- 
signed to wring every ounce of comedy 
and music out of the script, but his 
actors did not seem up to the task. Van 
Grona, as Malvolio, seemed to know the 
requirements of his part, and came near- 
est to expressing them. He, alone, mer- 
ited the commendation of the audience. 
Chouteau Dyer was in direct charge of 
this particular production. Evalyn Modoi 
largely covered with evergreen trees, 
which adapted themselves beautifully 
to many of the scenes. At times, a re- 
freshingly cool outdoor effect was achieved, 
which added immeasurably to the production. 
Not since 1940, when Helen Hayes and Mau- 
rice Evans appeared in the Margaret Webster 
production, had the play been available; and 
five years is too long an interval between 
Twelfth Night productions. 


OneE-Act PLAYS 


NE final item came my way during the 
summer months. On July 13th, the Wash- 
ington Square Players of New York University, 
under the direction of Randolph Somerville, 
presented three one-act plays of Bernard Shaws. 
With a company of four players, the group 
presented Over-ruled, The Dark Lady of the 
Sonnets, and How He Lied to Her Husband. 
The first and third of these playlets are too 
similar to be included on a single bill. They 
are both farce comedies of intriguing wives 
with little new added. The second, however, is 
a brilliant lampoon aimed against one of the 
principal objects of Mr. Shaw’s wit, William 
Shakespeare. It presents the Bard as an amor- 
ous play-actor, cadging his best lines from the 
conversation of his acquaintances and begging 
Queen Elizabeth to endow a national theatre. 
It is a play that demands a hearing as long as 
such a theatre remains non-existant, since the 
plea is both strong and dramatic. 


HE season ahead looks promising. Several 

new productions are already in rehearsal, 
and the bidding for theatres has become keen. 
With the fighting accomplished, many of the 
theatre’s youth are returning with high hopes 
and resolves. Perhaps the season ahead will 
be the one in which the theatre will come 
into its own as a leading art form on a na- 
tional scale. In any case, whatever the de- 
velopments, the theatre is always exciting. One 
of the most fascinating moments in the theatre 
is the one just after the house-lights go down 
and just before the curtain goes up. The air 
is filled with keen expectancy. It is at that 
point that we now stand. 


* 
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Staging the Play of the Month 


This department is designed to assist directors, tea chers, and students choose, cast, and produce plays 
of recognized merit. Suggestions concerning plays which readers should like to see discussed here 
will be welcomed. 


Edited by EARL W. BLANK 


Director of Dramatics, Berea College, Berea, Kentucky 
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Murder in a Nunnery 


Discussed by SISTER CHARITAS, C.S. J. 


Director of Dramatics, Academy of the Holy Angels, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Murder in a Nunnery, by Emmett Lavery, 12 females, 
5 males, with as many extra nuns and students as desired. 
Copies, 75c; Royalty $25.00. Samuel French, New York. 


Suitability 


URDER IN A NUNNERY is an 
M offering worthy of college, uni- 


versity, or high school production. 
It is within the abilities of senior high 
school students, where careful preparation 
is given and sufficient time spent in char- 
acter development. The thirteen scenes 
may seem a heavy order for amateurs, but 
our production showed it can be done. 
Our sophomores and juniors took over 
all back stage activities and, including 
scene shifts, etc., the play ran two hours 
and thirty minutes, 


Plot 


Emmett Lavery’s dramatization of Eric 
Shepherd’s unique story brings to life flesh 
and blood characters. Whether they ap- 
pear clothed in the religious garb or in 
the uniformed costume of modern board- 
ing school students, these characters ring 
true to life in every instance. They are 
people we have met or else people we 
really want to know about. The play ap- 
peals to old and young, and creates a won- 
derful audience reaction. 


The Baroness Siiema, a boarder at the Har- 
rington School, has been murdered by a figure 
draped in black while she prayed near the rear 
of the Chapel at the close of the evening serv- 
ice. The lights were low and all had left except 
one student who was at the opposite side of the 
room also praying. Verity Goodchild saw or 
heard nothing unusual until the Baroness 
moaned, staggered and fell to the floor. Verity's 
gives a blood-curdling scream as she discovers 
the stained knife. A quick blackout closes scene 
one, and sends late arrivals scurrying to their 
audience seats questioning, “Who did it?” The 
drama concerns itself with an attempt to solve 
this very question. 

Local police represented by North of Ireland 
Sergeant Mulligan and Inspector Pearson of 
Scotland Yard are introduced in the following 
scene, much to the annoyance of the porteress, 
Mother Peck, who considers their aid unneces- 
sary, being herself capable of solving this case 
as she solves all other first floor affairs. 

Reverend Mother, however, insists that the 
police take over and that all inmates be con- 
sidered suspicious until proven guiltless. To 
expedite business, a convocation is ordered at 
which the facts of the murder are revealed, all 
members of the inclosure are campused until 
further notice is given and a plea is made for 
the guilty person to admit the crime at once. 
While there is no clue to even the cause for 
the murder, much less to the perpetrator of the 
act, one does question why Mrs. Moss left the 
Chapel so very soon after entering it. Inez, 
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the impulsive Italian who flourishes knives free- 
ly, might be the guilty one. Again, Venetia, 
who is in love with the son of the dead Baron- 
ess, might have some hidden motive for getting 
rid of the old lady. Surely, the Nuns could in 
no way be implicated in the crime, and yet, who 
can tell! 

When black-draped figures were seen in and 
about the garden at midnight, when a will was 
found in the newly-prepared grave; worse yet, 
when Reverend Mother was no place to be 
found on the morning of the funeral—the mys- 
tery deepened. Matters were not improved by 
the students’ report that a black-robed figure 
was seen “floating” around at midnight in the 
nearby graveyard, and when Mother Trevor's 
cape was found torn and the missing part picked 
up in the yard by the American reporter—the 
plot took on other dimensions. 

Reverend Mother’s return home, however, re- 
sulted in quick action. She ordered a convoca- 
tion to be held at which every person on the 
premises was to be present, not omitting the 
police. When all were assembled Reverend 
Mother spoke earnestly and at length on the 
magnitude of the crime, she stressed the heinous- 
ness of the individual sin, and begged the guilty 
one to confess the deed and end the terrible 
anxiety at once. They would reenact the mur- 
der scene as the Blessed Sacrament was re- 
moved from the chapel, and this was done 
immediately. As the enactment began, Venetia, 
the school teacher, demanded that her lover, the 
Baron, be brought to the chapel, but while 
police were on their way to get him, his real 
mother, Mrs. Moss, openly admitted her crime, 
saying she had killed her son’s adopted mother 
so that the Baron might claim her estate. When 
it was revealed that the two wills found were 
both codes, that the Baron was in reality a Nazi 
spy and the dead woman his clever accomplice, 
who by the way was penniless, Murder in a 
Nunnery took on an entirely new aspect. 


Casting 


The character of Reverend Mother 
needs careful selection. The part is heavy, 
long, requiring much poise, a well devel- 
oped voice, and the power of projection. 
She must be dignified, clever, alert, far- 
seeing, and above all deeply spiritual. 
Mother Peck, the porteress, is slightly ag- 
gressive, and wants no interference on the 
part of the local police. Mother Trevor 
is young, amiable and the type all students 
will love. The Prefect, Mother Peagle, 
brings with her experience and a knowl- 





Sister Charitas, C.S.J. 


ISTER CHARITAS received her early 

training at the Chicago School of Ex- 
pression and Dramatic Art, the Bush Con- 
servatory, and the Curry School in Boston. 
She has her B. A. degree from the College of 
St. Catherine and has studied at Catholic 
University. She has taught in the College of 
St. Catherine, St. Margaret’s Academy and is 
now on the staff of the Academy of the 
Holy Angels in Minneapolis. 











edge of girls in boarding school and out 
of it. The other Nuns are human beings 
just as we find them in real life. 

While Baroness Sliema has no lines, she 
needs careful casting. She must be able 
to die if not “gracefully,” at least convinc- 
ingly. Inez, the Italian student, must look 
the part and at least suggest the dialect. 
She is very emotional and extremely 
dramatic at times. 

The Murdress must know how to con- 
ceal her crime which demands acting 
ability. 

Venetia, the school teacher, while a 
popular role, will require a good voice and 
body technique. She says much with her 
eyes and facial muscles. We wonder at 
times if Venetia could have done the evil 
deed. 

The Inspector is the typical Scotland 
Yard man as is Sergeant Mulligan with 
his rich brogue, typical of the local con- 
stabulary. The English gardener and the 
young American reporter will not be diffi- 
cult to cast. 


Direction 


As Emmett Lavery made every effort 
in his dramatization to retain the original 
flavor of Eric Shepherd’s novel to adhere 
to the basic integrity of ‘the novelist’s plan 
and idea, so we in our enactment must 
endeaver to preserve the special mood of 
the drama and to project the comedy- 
mystery atmosphere with which the play 
is filled. Its good theatre opportunities 
must be pointed up, and to do this much 
study is necessary. The suspense estab- 
lished in Act I, Scene 1, must be kept up 
until the very last page of the play. There 
are many gray moments in the plot which 
demand careful handling. The ‘“who- 
done-it” element cannot lag. Several char- 
acters have a great many lines which must 
not be overlooked when casting. The 
lighting project should receive early at- 
tention, and several dress and light re- 
hearsals will be necessary for a smooth 
production. The back stage staff—those 
tapestry weavers: “who work on_ the 
wrong side ever more, but work for the 
right side ever,” should take over all their 
activities in time so that every crew mem- 
ber is as well prepared as are the mem- 
bers of the speaking cast. To me their 
part is of equal importance. Our junior- 
sophomire girls did all thirteen shifts. 
Their director sat in the-audience. (Well 
to the edge of her chair, I'll admit). The 
mystery element is important, naturally, 
but the comedy that is so relieving and 
welcome in a drama of this type must be 
emphasized at every turn. For instance, 
there will be enough comedy to justify the 
title of “comedy-mystery” in such scenes 
as that between Mother Peek and the 
ever-intruding Sergeant Mulligan. Rev- 
erend Mother’s parts are full of subtle 
humor of the very rarest kind. There is 
comedy a plenty in those “penance” scenes 
between Inex and Verity. And many 
scenes are alive with the spirit of comedy 
which runs side by side with the murder 
mystery as it mounts to its climax. There 
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is the need, too, of pointing up the con- 
trast which are found in the drama. The 
reverence needed for the chapel scenes 
over against the lighter bits of playing be- 
tween the students and the reporter in 
the garden episodes; the balancing light 
and dark scenes portrayed by the Nuns 
and their mischievous charges; the 
strained interview between Reverend 
Mother and the puzzled and perplexed 
inspector, all combine to bring variety 
and relief which every mystery must pos- 
sess if it is to be acceptable to the audi- 
ence. There is every opportunity for in- 
genuity and originality afforded in such 
a production as Murder in a Nunnery. It 
is a fine play and worthy the highest 
recommendation of which the writer is 
capable. 


Staging 


We used a non-realistic approach in our pro- 
duction. Our cyclorama is gray. The U. C. cur- 
tain runs about five feet from the back stage 
wall which is covered by a sky blue canvas. 
We ran a platform across the upstage area 
which remained in place throughout the play, 
hidden by our gray cyclorama curtain, which 
was adjustable. This platform later served as 
our garden upstage level. During the chapel 
scene, Act I, Scene 1, we placed a portable 
backing in the center opening of our cyclorama 
to form on one side a backing for the altar C. 
We suspended red velvet curtains on one side 
and placed a large silver crucifix framed by a 
heavy black frame which appeared just above 
the altar. The top gray door drop C fell to 
meet our backing. Our chapel scene was viewed 
from the rear by the audience. The Priest’s 
back, and the backs of the Nuns and students 
were toward the spectators. Mrs. Moss, the 
Baroness and Venetia were seated U. L. in the 
first row. Mrs. Moss in leaving the chapel, 
came down the center aisle facing the congre- 
gation and the audience. Our art students made 
two stained glass windows (10x3) for either 
side of the altar. Sunlight filtered through one 
as it was late afternoon. 

In Act I, Scene 2, we lowered a heavy black 
curtain in the down stage area leaving an apron 
section for our “switchboard” scene. A make- 
believe switchboard, chair, two small windows 
and a lovely Madonna picture C were the only 
furnishings. A green light and a_ telephone 
created the atmosphere, and a dim amber spot 
gave the necessary illumination. 

While this scene was in progress the chapel 
setting was removed, and Reverend Mother’s 
parlor was being prepared for Scene 3. A large 
table, several chairs, and the two full length 
windows, which had been hidden by the chapel 
windows) were sufficient to suggest a convent 
parlor. These were ready by the close of the 
switchboard scene. 

Scene 4, the “conversation” scene, was very 
simply arranged by placing a lectern on the 
audience side of the stage apron where Rever- 
end Mother addressed the audience as if they 
comprised the assembled convent household. 
A balcony spot was the only lighting. While 
this scene was developed, Scene 5 or the “Bar- 
oness’ bedroom” was being prepared. This was 
not as difficult as it first appeared, and we 
were ready for the curtain when Reverend 
Mother’s talk was completed. We used two 
beds together up center and covered them with 
long, wide, red and gold drapes or spreads 
which covered the legs of the make-shift beds. 
We built up the pillows on the upstage end of 
the beds and then reversed our altar backing 
standard which was already prepared with a 
tapestry background to match the bed drapes. 
To add dignity we had placed two English 
shields at upper corners. Two English lantern 
standards were placed near the head of the 
bed, a full length mahogany mirrored dresser, 
chairs and desk completed the setting. Our 
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The Garden Scene in Act II in Murder in a Nunery as given at the Academy of the Holy 


Angels (Thespian Troupe 568), Minneapolis, Minn. Directed by Sister Chartas, C. S. J. 








long windows at upper R. and L. were covered 
with black-out curtains permitting, however, the 
entrance of the students, and capable of reveal- 
ing the moonlit grounds outside when needed, 
and were adjusted during the scene by Sergeant 
Mulligan and Inspector Pearson. Doors R. and 
L. were visible in the room. 

From this scene we had to change to the 
garden scene which runs through all of Act II. 
We made the shift in five minutes. Garden 
fences and walls ran across stage R. to L. with 
an English gate center. D. R. a statue rests on 
a low pedestal. D. L. a table and three chairs 
are placed. U. R. a bird house. Up left, and 
shaded by an artificial tree (we used several 
different size palms), is the grave where the 
Baroness is to be laid to rest. The gray cyclo- 
rama upstage curtain is drawn completely open 
showing the high arches which were placed on 
the platform before the play opened. Only the 
center arch has been moved for the altar back- 
ing in Scene 1 and then replaced again. Vines, 
flowers and etc., cluster around the arches. 
Figures of Nuns, students and police are seen 
at various times passing behind these open 
arches throughout Act II. There are garden 
entrances D. R. and D. L. Near the grave 
shovels of sod and earth are on a piece of can- 
vas for the gardener as he pretends to shovel 
the earth in Scene 1. Lighting in this Act II 
must be carefully rehearsed. Flashlights in the 
hands of actors may reveal the faces of the 
actors only, and add to the weird moonlight 
effect. We found that one level sufficed and 
our stage could not use a second lower level. 

Act III uses re-sets which have been de- 
scribed. The last scene in the chapel is, how- 
ever, reversed and the congregation now faces 
the audience. The altar has been removed, and 
we imagine it to be resting in the space be- 
tween the footlights and the audience since the 
improvised Communion rail is running across 
down stage area from L. to R. This rail we 
made of iron with a four-inch pipe and heavy 
weighted ends cemented to the upright bar. A 
kneeling bench was placed beneath this railing. 
In the upstage wall, where the altar had stood 
in Act I, Scene 1, was an open coor where the 
Baron and Inez have their final play, after 
the Nazi spy has manacled the Scotland Yard 
man and the local officer to the iron railing. 
It takes longer to describe the stage settings 
than it did to execute them and I’m sure my 
word picture is much less convincing. 


Costumes 


We created our own Nuns costumes by 
combining the garb worn by the Domin- 
icans with that of the Sisters of St. Joseph. 


The Priest: Only the back of the Celebrant is 
seen. He wears a long white circular cape— 








or full cape-like garment. His hair is gray. 

The Acolyte: Wears a long black, red, or white 
gown reaching to the ankles with a white 
starched over garment with lace trimmings 
around the bottom which reaches a few inches 
below the waistline. The neck is low, and 
rounded. The sleeves are short reaching half- 
way between shoulder and elbow. This white 
garment is full and gathered only at the neck. 

The Baroness: This character may wear any 
dark shade. Our costume was a dark maroon 
shade tight fitting waist, skirt a little longer 
than modern skirts and a heavy black man- 
tilla covered the head for chapel service. She 
carried a cane. Dark foot wear. 

Mrs. Moss: Black dress of modern type with 
heavy black veil which completely covered 
the head and face. Black foot wear. 

Venetia Geza: This character might wear al- 
most any shade of gown, modern and in good 
taste. Our character wore white with a short 
lace chapel veil. 

The Students: A blue jumper with white waist, 
short or long sleeves as desired. A net veil 
for the chapel scene. 

The Nuns: All the Nuns dressed alike through- 
out the play, wearing long, black, all envelop- 
ing capes, especially in the chapel, over their 
white gowns. A piece of white linen joined 
under the chin, pinned over the head, joined 
by tape at the backs, together with a three- 
inch band over the forehead pinned at the 
back, make up the linen headdress. A black 
heavy veil 2 yards long caught together in the 
back complete the head costume. A large 
rounded white linen guimpe or collar worn 
over the breast, together with the flowing 
gown gathered at a square neck make up the 
Nuns’ costumes. A cincture or belt at waist, 
from which hang suspended a rosary, prefer- 
ably black or brown, are also worn by the 
sisters. 

The Reporter: Dressed as a modern American 
reporter in whatever color available. 

The Gardener: . White work suit, large garden 
hat. 

The Baron: A brown suit and cape to harmon- 
ize. In final scene he used a Nun’s heavy 
black veil, and long black cape as a disguise. 

The Inspector: Wears a dark gray suit. 

The Sergeant: Dark brown everyday suit. 


Make-up 

The usual character and straight make- 
ups were used in this play. The Nuns 
wore very little rouge. The Italian Inez 
wore a darker base. The Inspector, the 
Sergeant, the gardener and the Baron 
wore mustaches, grayed according to age. 
The gardener also wore side-burns. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Question: We have built a Linnebach pro- 
jector based on the plans in the November, 1944, 
issue of the Dramatics. We are unable to get 
the sheets of cellulose actate to make the slides. 
However, since our projector uses a straight, 
rather than a curved slide, we can use glass. 
Our problem now is what can we use to color 
the glass? 


Answer: The Crafttint Co., of 210 St. 
Clair Avenue, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
manufactures a paint known by the name 
of “Craftint”. This paint is designed to 
adhere to such surfaces as films, acetate, 
cellouide and acetate sheets, but you wiil 
find that this paint applies equally well to 
glass. It is, of course, transparent. Regu- 
lation lamp dips can be used for painting 
over glass surfaces. ‘These dips come in 
red, blue, green, amber and several inter- 
mediate colors. They may be purchased 
from practically any stage lighting supply 
house. If you are unable to get the effect 
you want by either of these paints there 
remains the possibility that it can be done 
by gluing regular color media to the slide 
opposite the light source. 

You have a wide selection of colors of- 
fered by the makers of gelatine and cello- 
phane color media and by the manufac- 
turers of Transpara and Transolene. 
This method is quite satisfactory when 
the design is of such a nature that the 
image cast by the slide is a combina- 
tion of shadow and colored areas. For 
instance, the projection may _ consist 
of a group of trees that appear in sil- 
houette while an expanse of sky is 
seen in color. Should this be the case 
the slide should be made as follows: 
Those areas that are to appear in silhou- 
ette are painted onto the slide with a fast 
drying, opaque, black oil paint. The 
color media is then glued to the slide to 
cover the unpainted areas. Care should 
be taken to place the glue in such a posi- 
tion that it is beyond the limits of the 
areas projected or that it is concealed by 
placing it over the painted area of the 
design, otherwise the image of the glue 
will be projected as well as the color of 
the media and cause an unsightly line to 
appear in the image. 


Question: We have been using casine paint 
for the painting of our scenery for the past year 
and are quite pleased with the results obtained 
with it. The only disadvantage in its use is the 
time required to work out all the lumps that are 
formed from the partially dried out film that 
sometimes forms across the top of the paste. 
Since this paint is expensive, it seems quite a 
waste to throw this away. Is there any way to 
reclaim this film? 
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ANSWER: The best method to prevent 
this waste is not to permit the paint to 
dry out. This can be done very simply by 
keeping an inch or so of water over the 
top of the unused casine paint and making 
sure that a tight fitting cover is placed 
over the mouth of the container at all 
times. I know that such a statement 1s 
very easy to make and something else 
again to see that it is carried out. This is 
particularly true when students have the 
responsibility of seeing that it is done. 
There will be times when this film will 
form in spite of every precaution and for 
those of you with a drill press there is no 
need to throw away any of this partially 
dried out pigment. We rigged up an at- 
tachment for our drill press that converts 
it into an over-size electric mixing ma- 
chine which we use for mixing large quan- 
tities of paint, for working the casine 
paste and water into a liquid form and 
for reclaiming dried out pigment. 

iis attachment consists of a shaft of 
4” iron about one foot long which has 
been threaded at one end to receive two 
cross pieces of ¥g” x 34” strap iron. Each 
piece should be about 5” in length. Drill 
a hole in the exact center of each piece 
of strap iron large enough so it will slip 
over the threaded shaft. Now screw a 
nut onto the threaded shaft as far as it 
will go. Slip the two strap iron beater 
blades onto the shaft and hold them at 
right angles to each other while a second 
nut is tightened against the bottom of the 
lower blade. Trim off any extension of 
the shaft below the lower nut with a hack 
saw so that the blades may be lowered to 
within a half inch or so from the bottom 
of the paint bucket. This attachment can 
be clamped into the jaws of any tght 
fitting Jacobs’ Chuck or, better still, into 
a collet chuck. Place the paint bucket on 
the drill press table and then insert the 
mixing attachment into the chuck. Now 
lower the spindle until the blades are near 
the bottom of the pail. To prevent a tew 
drops of paint from spattering out of the 
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bucket, it is acvisable to cover the top 
of it with a piece of beaverboard which 
has been slotted at one side to slip past the 
spindle. Run the drill press at its slowest 
speed and do not turn it on until the 
beater blades have been lowered into the 
paint, otherwise it will throw paint all 
over the shop. It is suprising what little 
time is required to mix a three gallon 
bucket of paint to the proper consistency 
with this gadget. 

Question: We are building a set of scenery 
with inter-changeable units, with the idea of 
using this scenery over and over again without 
either rebuilding or repainting it. This scenery 
will be used for our experimental work and for 
classroom exercises. Can you suggest some 
method of painting that might give it a little 
additional interest than just a flat coat of paint 
covered with spatter? What color would you use? 

ANSWER: It is generally accepted that 
the color for a permanent set of scenery 
should be neutralized ‘rather than sat- 
urated, since the gray tone is less likely 
to have any carry-over association with 
an audience between those plays presented 
against the same background. An addi- 
tional advantage of the neutralized paint 
Job is that it conceals dirt and finger marks 
perhaps better than any other type of 
finish. 

The most interesting and varied surface 
texture is obtained by a painting technique 
called scrumbling. This is usually done 
with three or more different colors that 
have been neutralized by adding their 
compliments until they have approxim- 
ately the same degree of neutratity and 
brilliance (degree of lightness or dark- 
ness). In applying the paint use a sep- 
erate brush for each color. The first color 
is applied over a small area and while 
that area is still moist the second color 
is applied to an adjacent area. The edges 
where the two colors meet are then 
blended together by overlapping them 
slightly. The third color overlaps and is 
blended with the first two in the same 
manner; this process continues until all 
the colors have been used. Care should 
be taken to prevent any hard or ciear 
cut brush marks from showing. This 
means working rapidly and over small 
areas of but two to three square feet at 
one time, otherwise the first coat of paint 
will have dried sufficiently to . 1ake blend- 
ing the second with it difficuit. A distinct 
pattern or form in the painting should be 
avoided in preferance for a _ nebulous 
quality that is both pleasing and practical. 
Should a noticeable pattern develop‘ either 
through difficulties in applying the paint 
or in too great a difference in the degree 
of neutrality or brilliance of the pigments, 
it miay be toned down by spattering over 
the scrumbling after the latter has dried. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 


We have in stock scenic 


muslin. Scene from THE ROMANCERS, staged by one of the principal Thespian 
Groups in the South. 


One of many productions costumed by us in 44 of the 48 States last season. 














No obligation invoived in requesting rates and suggestions. 


Other Popular Productions which we can and do costume satisfactorily: 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE THE DESERT SONG PRIDE & PREJUDICE 
SONG OF BERNADETTE THE MOCKING BIRD LITTLE WOMEN 
GREEN GROW THE LILACS CRY HAVOC LADIES IN RETIREMENT 


SCENIC STUDIOS CHIMES OF NORMANDY JANE EYRE CONNECTICUT YANKEE 


All Shakespearian Plays, Gilbert & Sullivan and Victor Herbert Operettas 





609-611 Phillips Avenue Also all late releases as well as old favorites. 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE HOOKER-HOWE COSTUME COMPANY 
P. O. Box 412 46-52 South Main Street Haverhill, Massachusetts 


(Broadway Service at Haverhill prices-—Distance no Barrier) 
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Staging Murder in a Nunnery 
(Continued from page 17) 
Music 


Appropriate incidental music fading in 
and out added greatly to our production. 
“Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony” movements 
were used in many places with good 
effect. Chimes served to announce the 
hours, and a record: “Bells in the Monas- 
tery Tower” was used for chapel bells. 
People passing to and fro behind the 
arches on their way to chapel produce a 
much desired effect reminding the spec- 
tators of the nearness of the chapel, and 
of the recent crime committed there. Two 
radiolas were employed in handling the 
musical setting. 


Expense 


Expenses for the production were as 
follows: 


Royalty (one performance)...... $25.00 
Costumes, tickets, palms........ 37.20 
TE ii cds eed ead eneabes 26.31 
Make-up artist and materials.... 10.00 

Teed GUMOREES o.oo cccscccss $98.51 


Educational Value 


Murder in a Nunnery leaves a wealth 
of worthwhile memories to all partici- 
pants, to even the director. Anyone of the 
various projects, costuming, lighting, mu- 
sical setting, and stage shifts would be 
sufficiently beneficial to warrant the as- 
signment. When one considers the char- 
acter building, voice and body develop- 
ments, the assimilation of hundreds of 
lines, the constructive criticism in five 
weeks of direction, and most of the lessons 
taught by the drama itself, this comedy- 
mystery must rate high as a vehicle of 
good theatre production, and for personal 
achievement. When players of high school 
level can stage a play of this type, love it 
themselves, and make a capacity house 
thrill for over two hours to their mystery 
revealings, and regret that their rehearsals 
are a thing of the past—the material itself 
needs no further evaluation. 

Next Issue: Arsenic and Old Lace 
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ON THE HIGH SCHOOL STAGE 


News items published in this department are reported by schools affiliated with 


Che National Chespian Soriety 


COLLEGE HILL STATION, CINCINNATI 24, OHIO 





OS One 








Carlisle, Ky. 


SUCCESSFUL season of varied dramatics 
4 & activities closed on May 22 at the Car- 
lisle High School with a performance of the 
comedy, Come Rain or Shine, sponsored by the 
senior members of Thespian Troupe 529 of 
this school. The year’s program included the 
production of two other full-length plays, Keep 
‘em Flying and He Couldn’t Marry Five, and 
the one-act plays, Sugar and Spice, Message 
from Bataan and The Washingtons Slept Here, 
with repeat performances given before groups 
in the community. Troupe members were also 
active in three patriotic drives—Junior Red 
Cross, Sixth War Loan Drive and the Infantile 
Paralysis Drive. For the Infantile Paralysis 
Drive an inter-class one-act play contest was 
sponsored with four plays given. Thespians were. 
also responsible for the publication of a monthly 
news-letter distributed to former members now 
serving in the armed forces. By way of adding 
something new to a busy season several stu* 
dents attended a performance of Winged Vic- 
tory in Cincinnati, Ohio, on February 3. Dra- 


matics activities for the year were under the. 


direction of Miss Jane Ross, troupe sponsor.— 
Louise Swinford, Secretary. 


Wichita, Kans. 


HE 1944-45 dramatics season at the 

Wichita High School North (Troupe 136) 
saw the performance of three major plays. 
Dramatics club members gave a performance 
of Plane Crazy early in December. This was 
followed by a Thespian production of Three 
Bright Girls in February. The Senior class pro- 
duction of Brother Goose closed the season 
early in May. The year’s activities also in- 
cluded assembly performances of three one- 
acts—Consolation, It Happened to Sweeney 
and The Little Patriot—as well as an all-school 
show given in April'under the title, Red Skin 
Rhythm. Dramatics students were also inter- 


ested in the American School of the Air weekly — 


broadcasts over Station KFH. Miss Evelyn H. 


Clark directed dramatics during the season.—° 


Gwendolyn Moore, Secretary. 











Members of Thespian Troupe 529 of the Carlisle, Ky., High School. Sponsored 
by Miss Jane Ross. 
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Thief River Falls, Minn. 


eo en presented by the Junior 
Class on November 29, marked the opening 
of major dramatic productions for the 1944-45 
season at the Lincoln High School (Troupe 
508), with Miss Helen Movius directing. Thes- 
pians and dramatic club members were joint 
sponsors of a playbill of three one-act plays, 
Those in Glass Houses, My Garden from 
Sweden, and The Patched Coat, on April 13. 
The third major play, Old Doc, was presented 
by the Senior Class on May 4. Dramatic club 
meetings during the season were devoted to a 
study of acting techniques. Thespian Troupe 
908 was established by Miss Movius early in 
January with twenty-one students on the char- 
ter roll.—Betty Ann Jacobson, Secretary. 


Magnolia, Ark. 


pata full-length plays were presented this 
past season at the Magnolia High School 
(Troupe 514), with Miss Jewell H. Stevens in 
charge of dramatic and Thespian activities. 
The first of these, The Nativity, was given on 
December 16. On March 2 the dramatics club 
followed with a performance of Here Comes 
Charlie. The third play, Spring Fever, was 
given on April 20, with the Senior Class as 
sponsors. The fourth and final play was given 
by the dramatic club on May 11. Dramatic 
club meetings were devoted to a study of stage 
techniques. A total of seventeen new members 
were added to the troupe early in March under 
March under Miss Stevens’ direction.— Dorothy 
Lynn Hunt, Secretary. 


St. Clairsville, Ohio 


_” extremely interesting program of one- 
act plays, directed and produced by 
young people of the town, was presented on 
March 23 at the St. Clairsville High School 
(Thespian Troupe 429). The playbill con- 
sisted of A Mountain Romance, The Tell-Tale 
Heart, Poil Gets Her Man, and Getting Pinned. 
Thespian Troupe 429 was established in March 
under the direction of Miss Nancy Wood, with 
the following students comprising the charter 
roll: Eloise Elliott, Bill Henderson, James 
Keatley, Jean Lewis, Lillian Simpson, and 
Alice ‘Wallace. 


Agate, Colo. 


SUCCESSFUL 1944-45 dramatics season 

at the Agate Union High School came 
to a climax in April with the installation of 
Thespian Troupe 80 under the sponsorship of 
E. L. Kearney, superintendent of schools. Ac- 
cepted as charter members of the new troupe 
were Merle Wayne Noah, William A. Noah, 
Miles Noah, Leila Wood, Phyliss Egbert, William 
Cloonan, Doris Rendon, Earlene Wood, Billy 
Mitchem, Vincent Habertheir, Elizabeth Ann 
Chapman, Catherine McCormack and Paul 
J. Martinez. The season included three major 
productions: Uncle Fosh Perkins, Annabelle 
Steps In, and Deacon Dubbs. Dramatics club 
meetings were devoted to a study of lighting 
effects and royalty plays. Representatives of 
the group also attended plays performed by 
nearby schools. Mr. Kearney writes that his 
new Troupe can: be expected to make a very 
fine showing during the 1945-46 season, as 
student interest in dramatics is extremely high. 
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Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


HESPIAN Troupe 141 and the Grease 

Paint Club of Sault St. Marie High 
School, two groups with a long history of suc- 
cessful dramatics projects, closed their 1944-45 
program with two performances of Spring 
Green on March 15, 16. The _ production 
was sponsored by the junior-senior classes. 
The other major play of the year, Junior Miss, 
was given by the Speech Club early in the fall. 
The year’s program also included the production 
of If He Could Speak and an _ impressive 
Christmas Vesper Service presented by the 
public school children. An especially success- 
ful project of the year was the publication of 
“Grease Paint News”, devoted to articles and 
news items pertaining to dramatics club mem- 
bers serving in the armed forces. Advisers for 
the paper were Miss Agnes Solvsberg, dramatics 
director and troupe sponsor, and Miss Kathryn 


Falls. 


Lake Charles, La. 
REEN STOCKINGS was presented to a 


large audience on April 6 as one of the 
major spring productions at the Lake Charles 
High School (Thespian Troupe 471), with 
sponsor Rachael Norgress directing. The play 
was presented by the dramatics club. The past 
season proved extremely successful and worth- 
while for dramatics students. In addition to 
various projects sponsored as part of the sea- 
son’s dramatics club program, students offered 
a comedy in observance of the Christmas sea- 
son and a workshop play in which many stu- 
dents gained experience in acting and stage 
work. The success of the dramatics club was 
due in large part to the very fine service per- 
formed by the following committees: Stage and 
Properties, Casting, Make-up, Publicity, Light- 
ing and Sound Effects and Costumes.—Sylvia 
Abraham, Secretary. 


Mission, Texas 


HE Mission High School Thespian Society 

(Troupe 85) presented two successful stage 
productions during the 1944-45 season, with 
Mrs. J. P. Heberle as director. The first of 
these, a three-act play entitled Ah, Men, met 
with wide approval and was later repeated at 
Moore Field, a nearby air base. The second 
production consisted of three one-act plays, 
Thank You, Doctor, Antic Spring, and Grand- 
ma Pulls the String. Thespians were also 
responsible for the entry of the one-act play, 
Women Who Wait, in the district play contest 
of the Interscholastic League. The performance 
was given first place honors. Some _ twenty 
students qualified for Thespian membership 
during the year.—Dorothy Ann Daniel, Secre- 
tary. 


Lancaster, N. H. 


BUSY program of activities characterized 

the dramatics schedule for the past season 
at the Lancaster High School (Troupe 311), 
with Mrs. Gertrude McGoff in charge. The 
senior class presentation of Spring Fever in 
December marked the opening of the major 
productions for the season. This was followed 
by a Christmas play. In February the dra- 
matics club members presented a one-act play, 
Now and Then, in observance of Washington’s 
Birthday. One-acts for the season included 
A Girl in Every Port, Skin Deep and Swept 
Clean Off Her Feet. The dramatics club was 
also responsible for various assembly programs, 
including the observance of May Day, Thanks- 
giving and St. Patrick’s. Thirteen students 
qualified for Thespian membership during the 
year. 


War, West Va. 


WO full-length plays were given during the 
spring term by the dramatics class of the 
Big Creek High School (Thespian Troupe 260), 
with Mr. Reginald Lawson directing. The first 
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TO LEADING SCHOOLS OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 
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DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Four-year professional college course in acting, produc- 
tion or playwriting leading to B.F.A. degree. Six pro- 
ductions annually in the Carnegie Tech Theatre. 


HENRY F. BOETTCHER, Head 


Acting and Production: Mary Morris, B. 
Talbot Pearson, George McCalmon. 

Playwriting and History of Drama: George McCalmon. 

Voice and Speech: Edith Warman Skinner. 

Costume Design: Elizabeth Schrader Kimberly. 


Stage Movement and Eurythmics: Henrietta Rosenstrauch, 
Gertrude Bunzel. 


For information apply to Chairman of Admissions. 


YOUR DRAMA CAREER 


Stage Screen Radio 
Practical training with ‘most prolific 
play production organization in America’ 
Write General Manager for information 
GILMOR BROWN 
Supervising Director General Manager 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


44 South El Molina Avenue, 





OHIO UNIVERSITY 


School of Dramatic Art and Speech 
Dramatic Production, 


Radio, Speech, Speech Correction 
A.B., B.F.A., M.A., M.F.A. degrees 


Regular Schedule of Productions in University 
Theatre and Playshop. 


For information write DEAN EARL C. SEIGFRED 
College of Fine Arts, 


School of the Theatre 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


Majors in Acting, Directing, Production 
Courses Leading to B.A., M.A. and Ph.D. 


DENVER, COLORADO 








ERNEST B. FINCH, Director, 





Iden Payne, 


Technical Direction, Stage Lighting: George Kimberly. 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
THE CAROLINA PLAYMAKERS 


CHAS. F. PRICKETT 


Box 351, 
Pasadena, California ™ 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


| @ Complete Curriculum leading to B. A. and M. A. 


@ Operating Showboat and Penthouse Theatres. 


Athens, Ohio | 


ITHACA COLLEGE 


Department of Speech— Drama 


ENGLISH ... DRAMATIC ART ...SPEECH ... RADIO 


Professional and Academic training leading to BS, MS, BFA, MFA degree. 
Graduates may be certified to teach. 
Broadcasting connections with WHCU. 


GOU0DMAN 







MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 
Head of the Schoo! 
MARY AGNES DOYLE 

Assistent Head 


ACTING, RADIO, 
DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Acting Company for Advanced Students 
B.F.A. and M.F.A, Degrees 
For Information Write: 












LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrar 
Dept. T, Goodman Memorial Theatre, Chicago 3 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 





DEPARTMENT OF DRAMATIC ART 


Courses of study leading to B.A. and 
M.A. degrees in Dramatic Art 


Write: SAMUEL SELDEN, Director 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


School of Drama 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Degrees. 


GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 








of these, Arsenic and Old Lace, was given to 


an appreciative audience on January 19. The 
second play, Stage Door, was presented early in 
May. Spring activities also included an original 


musical comedy entitled Club Exotica, staged 
on March 29 and a one-act play, Night Club, 
given the same dav. 


Dramatics students also 
sponsored a fifteen-minute broadcast over Sta- 
tion WBRW.—Mary Jane Brewster, Secretary. 








Honor Roll 


A complete “Best Thespian” Honor 
Roll for the 1944-45 season will ap- 
pear in our November issue. The 
roll will be based upon names re- 
ported as of September 15. 








Boulder, Colo. 


HE popular Charley's Aunt, staged late in 

October by the dramatics club, marked the 
opening of the 1944-45 dramatics season at the 
Boulder Senior High School (Troupe 60), with 
Miss Ada Burton directing. The senior class 
production of Junior Miss followed on Decem- 
ber 21. This was also directed by Miss Burton. 
In many respects the most interesting produc- 
tion of the year was On Borrowed Time, staged 
by the dramatics club on March 23. The season 
also included the production of three assembly 
one-act plays—Mr. Whiskers, Wise Girl and 
Cabbage—and a trip to Denver where students 
witnessed a performance of Life With Father. 
—Barbara Mabee, Secretary. 


“History shows indisputably that drama, in 
its beginnings, no matter whee we lIcok, de- 
pended most on action.,—George Pierce Baker. 
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Twin Falls and Carlisle Troupes Take 


Highest Honors in Annual Handbill Contest 


Greenfield and Hoopeston Troupes in Second Place 


ITH 488 entries in competition, 

first honors in the 1944-45 pro- 

gram contest sponsored by The 
National Thespian Society were captured 
by Troupe No. 256 of the Twin Falls, 
Idaho, High School with a printed hand- 
bill used for a production of Smilin’ 
Through, and by Troupe No. 529 of Car- 
lisle, Kentucky, High School with a 
mimeographed handbill used for a pro- 
duction of the comedy, Come Rain Or 
Shine. Both handbills contained, in addi- 
tion to the usual facts pertaining to play- 
ers and production staff, a plot of the 
play, list of quotable passages, history of 
past productions, statement on the choice 
of play, and a variety of items pertaining 
to Thespian activities. Miss Florence M. 
Rees directed the Twin Falls production, 
while the Carlisle play was directed by 
Mrs. M. C. Shearer. (A cash prize of 
$5.00 was awarded to each school.) 


Second-place honors were awarded to 
the Edward McClain High School 
(Troupe 400) of Greenfield, Ohio, for an 
informative handbill used for a produc- 
tion of Act Your Age, with Mr. Wylie 
Fetherlin directing, and to a handbill for 
a production of Stage Door, entered by 
members of Thespian Troupe 282 of the 
John Greer High School of Hoopeston, 
Ill. Mr. B. F. Johnston directed the 
Hoopeston play. (Each of these schools 
received a cash prize of $3.00.) 


Honorable mention, in the order listed, 
was awarded to each of the following 
entries : 


(Printed Handbills) 


Best Foot Forward, Troupe 520, William Penn 
Senior High School, York, Pa. Directed by 
Leon C. Miller. 

Night of January 16th, Troupe 628, North Cen- 
tral High School, Spokane, Wash. Directed 
by Grace Gorton. 

Spring Green, Thespian Troupe 53, Washington 
Gardner High School, Albion, Mich. Directed 
by Leitha V. Perkins. 

Our Town, Troupe 525, Lincoln High School, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Mich. D ted by Angus 
McDougall. 

Midnight, Troupe 586, Dearborn, Mich., High 
School. Directed by Jessie Church. 

You Can’t Take It With You, Troupe 161, 
Urbana, IIl., High School. Supervised by Mrs. 
Ethel Hamilton. 

Letters to Lucerne, Troupe 468, The Franklin 
School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Directed by 
Martha Anna Clifton. 

Seven Sisters, Senior Class, Glen Cove, N. Y.., 
High School (Troupe 41) Directed by Rose- 
mary Cahill. 

“A Dramatic Dionysia,” program of three one- 
act plays, Troupe 178, Washington High 
School, Massillon, Ohio. Directed by Herbert 
E. Rogers. 

Nine Girls, Troupe 74, Middletown, N. Y., High 
School. Directed by Miles McClain. 


(Mimeographed Handbills) 


Spring Green, Troupe 121, Stonewall Jackson 
High School, Charleston, W. Va. Directed by 
Teresa C. White. 
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1944-45 Handbills 


NTRIES in the 1944-45 handbill contest 

sponsored by The National Thespian 
Society showed, on the whole, a marked im- 
provement, both in design and content, over 
those submitted in previous competitions. 
Many handbills had particularly attractive 
cover pages, cleverly designed. There was 
also greater use made of information regard- 
ing the production, players and plots. On the 
negative side, however, was the rather com- 
mon failure to include more pertinent facts 
designed to increase the spectator’s enjoy- 
ment and understanding of the production 
and the work of the dramatics department. 
Too many handbills exhibited much blank 
space that could have been devoted to more 
effective use in behalf of the dramatics 
program. 

(Directors interested in producing better. 
handbills during the coming season are urged 
to write to The National Thespian Society, 
College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio, 
for a free copy of the bulletin, “The Prep- 
aration of Handbills.” A stamped (3 cents), 
self-addressed envelope should be included.) 

Entries are now being accepted for the 
1945-46 handbill contest, the results of which 
will be announced in the fall of 1946. The 
contest is open to Thespian-affiliated schools 
only. 











“Drama Night,” a program of three one-act 
plays, Troupe 282, John Greer High School, 
Hoopeston, Ill. Directed by B. F. Johnston. 

Arsenic and Old Lace, Troupe 282, John Greer 
High School, Hoopeston, III. Directed by 
B. F. Johnston. 

“Struts and Frets,” a record of major produc- 
tions and Thespian activities for the season of 
1944-45, Washington High School, Massillon, 
Ohio. Herbert Rogers, director. 

“Grease Paint News,” a record of dramatic ac- 
tivities sponsored by Thespian Trouve No. 
141, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., High School. 
Agnes Solvsberg and Kathryn Falls, advisers. 

“Activity Booklet,” published by Troupe 288, 
A. D. Johnston High School, Bessemer, Mich. 
Sponsored by E. Winifred Opgrande. 

Stage Door, Wig and Paint and Troupe 106, 
Champaign, IIl., Senior High School. Directed 
by Marion Stuart. 

“Dramatic Classes,” a program of three one-act 
plays, Roosevelt High School (Troupe 50), 
Wyandotte, Mich. Directed by Carl S. 
Hardwicke. 


Handbills entered in the 1944-45 con- 


THE LEGEND OF 
SAINT URSULA 


A PANTOMIME WITH READINGS, 
TABLEAUX, DANCE, AND SONG 


The First of a Series of 
Dramatic Idylls 
By SISTER MONICA, PH.D. 


Time: 2 Hours 50c a Copy 
Royalty: $5.00 


ORDER FROM 


The Ursulines of Brown County 
Saint Martin, Ohio 
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test were divided as follows: printed, 249, 
mimeographed, 239, total, 488. (Total en- 
tries for the previous season were 337. 


Handbills mentioned above, and others 
entered in the 1944-45 contest, will be ex- 
hibited at the Nationl Thespian Conven- 
tion, December 27-28, at the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. All 
handbills will later be deposited with the 
Theatre Collection of the New York City 
Public Library. (Handbills entered in the 
1943-44 contest were mailed recently, 
through the foreign division of the Office 
of War Information, to the bureau of cul- 
tural relations of the Soviet Union in 
Moscow. ) 








Eagle Grove, lowa 


N extremely popular season of dramatic 

activities was enjoyed this past year at 
the Eagle Grove High School (Troupe 543), 
with Miss Dorothy J. Yokom directing. The 
year began with the junior class performance 
of The Night of January 16 on November 17. 
On March 20 Thespians followed with a suc- 
cessful performance of Another Spring. The 
senior class production of Miss Jimmy, on May 
15, brought the prograin to a close. Among 
the one-act plays presented for school purposes 
were Mooncalf Mugford, The Bashful Suttor, 
and The Christmas Carol. Part of the time 
given to dramatic club meetings was devoted 
to the making of Colonial costumes and prop- 
erties for the stage-——Donna Claire Larson, 
Secretary. 


East Hartford, Conn. 


HESPIAN Troupe 638 was formally in- 

stalled in May at the East Hartford High 
School, with sixteen students comprising the 
charter roll and Miss Carolyn R. Gower as 
founder and sponsor. Dramatics projects for 
the past year included the major play, Don’t 
Take My Penny, presented by the Masquers 
Club on December 1; productions of Christmas 
Is a Miracle and The Fatal Guest; and two 
one-act plays, Bishop’s Candlesticks and Patch- 
work Quilt. Considerable attention was given 
during club meetings to a study of make-up, 
stagecraft, lighting and costuming. Students 
are looking forward to another successful dra- 
matic year.—Marie Lawler, Secretary. 


Eldora, lowa 


HE 1944-45 season in dramatics at the 

Eldora High School (Troupe 433) got 
underway on November 8 with an evening of 
one-act plays sponsored by the junior class. 
The playbill consisted of Sparkin’, The High 
Heart and Fiddlers in the Forest. Another 
one-act play, Proposal by Proxy, was given in 
observance of Thanksgiving Day by the speech 
class. The Christmas season was observed with 
an assembly performance of The Corn-Husk 
Doll. For the benefit of the Red Cross, Thes- 
pians followed with two publicly performed 
one-acts on March 16—The Valiant and 
Nobody Sleeps. ‘Two other one-acts given by 
the speech class for various occasions were 
The Fatal Quest and All’s Vanity. As a 
climax to the season, members of the senior 
class sponsored a production of Grost Wanted 
on May 11, with Mrs. Florence Leaver direct- 
ing. This production was warmly received by 
a large audience. Mrs, Leaver also supervised 
Thespian activities during the year. 


Cody, Wyo. 


ITH Mrs. Max Thompson as director 

and troupe sponsor, dramatics students 

of the Cody High School (Troupe 4) enjoyed 
an extremely varied program this past season. 
Club meetings were given to a study of makc- 


( 
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up, stage terms, and costuming. [iinc was also 
spent in repairing stage furniture. Major pro- 
ductions of the year were the junior class play, 
Don’t Take My Penny and the senior class 
play, Ceiling Zero, staged in April. Among the 
one-acts given by Thespians were Rehearsal and 
Life Is a Cowboy. Twenty-two students were 
admitted to Thespian membership.—Inez Root, 
Secretary. 


Palouse, Wash. 


WO three-act plays were among the major 

projects in dramatics sponsored this past 
season at the Palouse High School (Thespian 
Troupe 519), with Miss Loraine Arneson as 
director. The first of these, Brother Goose, was 
staged by the senior class on December |. A 
large and enthusiastic audience was ‘present. 
On April 13 the junior class followed with 
another highly successful performance of 
Double Exposure, a popular comedy. Members 
of the troupe were fully responsible for an 
appealing performance of My Cousin from 
Sweden. ‘Twenty students were granted ‘Thes- 
pian membership. 


Kimball, West Va. 

HILE no full-length plays were given, 

dramatics students of the Kimball High 
School (Thespian Troupe 542) enjoyed, this 
past year, an interesting series of projects under 
the direction of Mrs. Alice Cardwell and other 
faculty members. Among one-acts given were 
Christmas Awakening, His First Girl, Short 
Wave and Tomorrow Is the Day. A skit based 
upon the life of George Washington Carver 
was warmly received. Club meetings were de- 
voted to a study of various subjects pertaining 
to play production, including make-up, stage 
management, lighting, sound effects, and “do’s”’ 
and ‘“‘don’ts’ about acting. Nine students were 
accepted as Thespians. — Augustine Terry, 
Secretary. 


St. Marys, Ohio 

HREE major dramatic events occurred 

this past spring at the Memorial High 
School, with Miss Lillian Codington as director. 
First came the formal installation of Thespian 
Troupe 629 with fourteen students as charter 
members. Miss Codington acted in the capacity 
of sponsor. On March 16, members of the 
dramatics class followed with a popular per- 
formance of the comedy, Second Fiddle. The 
third event was a performance of Headed for 
Eden, staged by the senior class on May 18. Six 
additional students qualified for Thespian mem- 
bership later in the spring. Interest in dra- 
matics is expected to increase this season, with 
Thespians taking a prominent part in various 
projects.—Carolyn Schultz, Secretary. 


Fort Worth, Texas 


RAMATICS activities for the 1944-45 

season came to a close at the Arlington 
Heights High School (Thespian Troupe 601) 
on May 17 with a thoroughly enjovable per- 
formance of the comedy, And Came the Spring, 
sponsored by the senior class and the Speech 
Department. Mrs. Irma Keathley, Thespian 
sponsor, directed. Another extremely popular 
show of the spring term was Follies of 1945, 
presented on May 11. The season inc'uded 
several one-act plays given for school purposes. 
Among these productions were Utter Relaxa- 
tion, Antic Spring, Trial by Moonitght, Be 
Home by Midnight, Gorgie-Porgic, and The 
Little Red Schoolhouse. Eleven students were 
admitted to Thespian membership. Dramatic 
students were also responsible for several plays 
and musical programs given ai the Hespitals 
at Camp Walters and Camp Howse. Among 
members of the troupe who have gone on to 
greater achievements in dramatics are Edson 
Bush who has been elected to the Curtain Club 
at the University of Texas and foe Starnes 
who has appeared with the Fort Worth [Foot- 
tite Club. The present season promises a nuni- 
ber of projects in dramatics, according to a 
report received from Mrs. Keathiev. 
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Society as of August 1, 1945 


1944-45 season: 


Number of 


Title Productions 
Ns 6 nc tub b eng bea wad oew eh aie 34 
ee a eae 31 
NE ee EL re 26 
Be FORO BEG POMBE onc ccscccccccces 18 
rer 17 
i Se te ak acai 17 
Cee SP BD, kek ssc cccccdccccess 15 
Bee Fe Bi kik chee cccccccecoccs 15 
You Can’t Take It With You........... 14 
EE Pe ee 12 
as ee ehen aw aere eis 12 





Statistical Summary of the 1945-46 Thespian Season 


(This summary is based upon data furnished by 420 Thespian-afhliated high schools reporting as 
of August 1, 1945. Total number of schools affiliated with the Society on this date stood at 653.) 


Number of major play productions reported as of August 1, 1945...................... 945* 
Average number of major play productions per schools reporting.................... 2.15 
Estimated number of major play productions given by all schools affiliated with the 


Distribution of major play productions among schools reporting: 


Schools Play Productions 
i aia in Ran shih Ake eile dn Ga die Ae A RAO WAKER NOE ee ane 0 
EE ERS Or ree Ne ee a Fee Foe a aera RE a fae nny rere emer weer ee l 
EERE Np rey Te ee aL Cree ry rr ee ae 2 
aaa an a a a i a ee dun tees 3 
Nt oedee eet aes th Shoe Ved aah ek eee adds dade aN eee kes eu 4 
a ith ai aise ae Sly Se a aS AO RR ECD KO Ra be oe kwad wae 5 
Ol snthed abana kanes aad ahaa eek kobe khe ache aehee dae eiewwis 6 
Number of operetta productions reported as of August 1, 1945...................... 55 
Number of variety shows, revues, vodvil, pageants, minstrel shows, bond shows, 
SE Te Pe ee ee re 229 
Number of one-act play productions reported as of August 1, 1945.................. 1,419 
Average number of one-act plays given by 420 schools reporting.................... 3.4 
Estimated number of one-act play productions given during the season by all Thespian- 
BEE LOT Tee OT ET Te eT eT ee 2,202 
Schools reporting participation in drama festivals and contests, chiefly intra-school, 
ee in ad bh ea hha ded eww eee eRe eeeonnTe 87 
Schools reporting participation in some form of radio activity during the season...... 98 
Schools reporting production of evenings of one-act plays during the season.......... 57 


Most frequently produced full-length plays among Thespian-affiliated schools during the 


*These figures include evenings of one-act plays considered the equivalent of full-length plays, but do not 
include productions such as operettas, pageants, musical shows and other special performances. 


Number of Major 


Number of 


Title Productions 
Every Family Has Ome.........cceee0. 12 
St Ss cele aed 12 
Tomorrow the World............eceee. ll 
I I a oe en ewe eh daca eaweanh ll 
eh ie eine be ete bed Bic ll 
en ee ee 11 
I Ge eo te enn ennananins 10 
Arsemic etd Old Lac@..ccccccccccccces 10 
I a a a 10 
CCE Ee 10 











Change of Address 


Change of address should be promptly re- 
ported to us, as the post office does not for- 
ward second-class matter. The old address, 
as well as the new, skould be reported. 





Bellevue, Ohio 


NOTHER brilliant year in dramatics was 
scored this past season at the Central 
High School (Troupe 173) under the capable 
leadership of Miss Esther Schachtele. A series 
of twelve home-room assembly programs were 


sponsored, giving a number of students an 


William Middlesworth, Secretary. 


opportunity to appear betore the high school 
assembly. In January dramatic; club members 
staged an evening of one-act plays consisting of 
Who Say’s Can't, The Girl from Brazil and 
The Ghostly Passenger. Otier one-acts of the 
fall term were A Stranger in Bethlei:em, the 
Perfect Gentlemen and Oh, Doctor, Full-length 
plays for the spring term were Don't Take My 
Penny, sponsored by the junior class, and The 
House Without a Key, given on May 2 by 
the senior class. As a result cf the year’s busy 
and successful program, twenty-six students 
were accepted as Thespian members. Dramatic 
plans for this year are now being made— 
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Initiation ceremony conducted by Thespian Troupe 158 of the Bloomsburg, Pa., High School, 
with Mrs. Harriett H. Kline as sponsor. ° 
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FALL 
PRODUCTIONS 


THREE ACT PLAYS 


TANGLED YARN | — 


By Dagmar Vola. In this delightful 
comedy, Cami'la lies herself out of one 
tangled “yarn” into another until the 
final hilarious climax. Royalty, $10.00. 








THE OBSTINATE BRIDE 90c 


By Robert St. Clair. One of St. Claire’s 
latest and best comedies. When the bride 
says “no” instead of “yes” at the altar, 
and later decides she wants her jilted 
hance after all, it precipitates a madhouse 
of fun, with a ventriloquist doing his bit 
to add to the confusion. Royalty, $5.00. 


ANGEL UNAWARES . 90c 


By Felicia Metcalf. The Dawsons, go- 
ing to their summer cottage for peace and 
quiet, are marooned by floods, and since 
there is no escaping the events of an ex- 
citing night, we see the average American 
family, armed with stove wood, protecting 
themselves against mysterious forces. Mvs- 


tery-comedy of the best. Royalty, $5.00. 


ONE ACT PLAYS 
SHE’S A NEAT JOB...... _.50c 


_ Comedy, by Richard F. Sturm. Brand new, this 
is one of those unfailing successes for any program. 
One of the five Navy plays to win the John Golden 
$1,000 prize. Cast, 7 men, 5 women. Scene. two 
rows of chairs representing a train interior. Laughs. 
all the way through. ‘hen a sailor sets out to 
propose to a girl, he does it thoroughly, in spite of 


interference of his pals and the Shore Patrol! As 
effervescent and sparkling as youth itself. Royalty, 
$5.00. abe 
DARK WIND putas eaane ...- Se 

Drama by Evelyn Neuenberg. 1 man, 3 women 
(or all women). Scene, interior. One of the finest 


war plays, winner of contests all over the country. 
and ageless in the inspirational truth which it pr-- 
sents. The ending of the war does not make this 
play out-of-date. Royalty, $5.00. | 


THE RED DRESS | 90c 


Comedy by Josephine Campbell. 6 men, 5 
women. I int. A _ really rollicking comedy of 
American family life. Aunty Bess insists upon wear- 
ing her flambouyant red dress to greet a visiting 
personage. An attempt to burgle the obnoxious 
garment results in the most ridiculous mix-ups. 


READINGS 


(Just a few of this year’s winners) 


REBECCA—Dramatic 
TIN PAN ALLEY—Humorous ........... 50: 
SWEET AND SIMPLE—Humorous........ .5 
MURDER OF LIDICE—Dramatic (Book). .$1.00 
FREEDOM IS NOT ENOUGH—Oratorical .50c 
THE WHITE CLIFFS—Dramatic 


Saree ee .60¢ 
A MODEL DEFENSE—Humorous ........ .50c 
THE LITTLE MAN—Oratorical........... .50¢ 


We have the largest stock of winning read- 
ings and orations on the market. 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN CO. 


3806 Cottage Grove Ave., 
DES MOINES 11, IOWA 






Send for free 
catalog 


Mention Dramatics Magazine 
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A Wartime Project Sponsored for the Purpose of Securing Reading Materials of a ( 
Dramatic Character for the Men and Women in the Armed Forces of the United States. $ 
ery rn errr errr err rrr rrr rere reer ee $2,894.60 
Thespian Troupe 308, Darien, Conn., High School................0 ee cece eee eee eee: 5.00 
Elsa Pettersson, Sponsor 
Thespian Troupe 577, Follansbee, West Va., High School...............00.eeeeeeee 25.00 
Shirley G. Johnson, Sponsor 
Thespian Troupe 254, B. M.C. Durfee High School, Fall River, Mass................ 25.00 
Barbara Wellington, Sponsor 
Thespian Troupe 352, Robbinsdale, Minn., High School................0. 0c eee eeeues 20.00 
Bess V. Sinnott, Sponsor 
Thespian Troupe 279, Spencer, W. Va., High School...............0- cee cee ee ee ees 25.00 
Emma Neal Boggess, Sponsor 
Thespian Troupe 58, Wichita High School East............... 2. cee ee ee eee cere eee 15.00 
Hazel Shamleffer, Sponsor 
Thespian Troupe 372, Wellsburg, W. Va., High School...............00 eee ee ceenes 20.00 
Iva G. Brashear, Sponsor 
Thespian Troupe 27, Morgantown, W. Va., High School.................00+-00005: 20.00 
Dorothy Stone White, Sponsor 
Thespian Troupe 187, Brownsville, Pa., Senior High School...............0....0005. 20.00 
Jean E. Donahey, Sponsor 
Thespian Troupe 364, Jamestown, N. Y., High School................06. 00 cece eee 50.00 
Myrtle Paetznick, Sponsor 
Thespian Troupe 431, Rockland, Me., High School.............. 2.0.0 e cee enc ee eens 20.00 
Allston E. Smith, Sponsor 
Thespian Troupe 321, H. B. Plant High School, Tampa, Fla......................... 5.00 
Leona C. Harwood, Sponsor 
Total contributions as of June 30, 1945................... $3,144.60 
Ris, cea: ee Terre CIE 6 066500 ches ona dbedeetsreccanscenesaeee 944.21 


















V-J Day Ends Library 
Project 


The Servicemen’s Library Fund conducted 
by The National Thespian Society during the 
past two seasons for the purpose of securing 
reading materials of a dramatic nature for 
the men and women in service was termin- 
ated on V-J Day (September 2). This 
project raised nearly $3,200.00 with which 
magazines ard play books worth twice this 
amount were purchased and delivered to 
army camp libraries in the United States, 
Alaska, Central Pacific, and the Canal Zone. 
Funds were contributed by high school dra- 
matics clubs throughout the country. 











Ballinger, Texas 


EW interest in dramatics was created this 

past spring at the Ballinger High School, 
with Miss Katherine Freeman as director, upon 
the formal installation of Thespian Troupe 378 
with ten students on the charter roll. The 
major play of the season, Little Women, was 
given to large audiences on December 12, 13, 
under the joint sponsorship of the Cue and 
Curtain Club. The same group was responsible 
for a- performance of the one-act Gray Bread, 
on April21. 


Trenton, N. J. 


HREE extremely popular performances of 

Berkeley Square were presented on Feb- 
ruary 14, 15, 16, at the Central High School 
(Troupe 281), with Miss Elizabeth Dillon 
directing. The production was sponsored by 
the senior class. The past season also included 
some twenty performances of one-act plavs, 
some of them original, in the community room 


during the lunch hour. These plays, extremely 
well-liked by students, were given by the 
“Thespian Noon-time Theatre.’ “lL Am An 
American Day” was observed on May 20, with 
the Trenton Teachers Association as sponsors. 
Two broadcasts over Station WITM were 2!so 
presented. Added interest to the season’s suc- 
cessful program was created at the dramatics 
club meetings, devoted to a study oi the theatre 
and drama as shown by current productions on 
Broadway. Miss Dillon also reports that a 
number of her pupils are at preseit appearing 
in professional plays and the radio. 


Greenwich, Conn. 


DDITIONAL honors came this past season 

to members of Troupe 243 of the Green- 
wich High School by their acting as an 
executive board for the high school dramatic 
association. As their first project of the season, 
Thespians staged a membership drive which 
resulted in a number of new members for the 
association. The year’s two major productions, 
Spring Green and Double Door, were both 
directed by sponsor Ruth Morgan. Thespians 
were also responsible for engaging speakers for 
the various meetings held by the association. 
The season’s program resulted in seven students 
qualifying for membership in the troupe. 


Knoxville, lowa 


OUR major dramatic productions were 

sponsored this past season at the Knox- 
ville High School (Troupe 209), giving the 
school one of the most successful programs in 
recent years. Miss Jean Wickless directed these 
productions and supervised Thespian activities. 
The year’s schedule opened on October 27 with 
the all-school production of An Imaginary 
Invalid. Thespians followed on January 17 
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| ~ » « Peep of the Tom... + . . A Record Breaker . . 


| Tie Grecms Said No! .| 4 Letter From Mexico 


| 3 act Comedy 3 men, 6 women 


| 3 act Comedy 4 men and 7 women By Putnam Johnson. Here is fine and clever dialogue, clean hilarious 
comedy with a story that will set a new production record. Every Director, 
who reads this play, will want to produce it. Easy characterizations . 


By Ruth and Nathan Hale: One of the most de ightful comedies ever one simple interior set. 
pub.ished with a plot that is .. . new, different and up-to-the-minute. The play is built upon an episode in the life of Henry Stengle, who favors 
| Neat, breezy and as timely as this year’s hat. Delightful, easily-portrayed the easy way of living but finds that his boarding house does not bring in 
| | characters . . . no love scenes. One simple set. enough profit to provide the luxuries his family demands. His main interest, 
however, continues to be his lodge band in which he is the cymbal player, 
| The Cameron family is all of a dither! Steve, their son, has just come while the ,ambition of his life is to become a slide trombone player. (instru 
at home, after two years in the South Pacific. He has not reiurned, however, ments are not played.) His wife, his older daughter, and his spinster s.ster 
to the calm, quiet atmosphere he had so often dreamed of. Instead, he finds clamor continually for an auto, new furniture, re-decorating, new clothes—in 
himself at a loss to know how to handle his family who are too solicitous fact, all the things that are dear to a woman's heart, 
and domineering in trying to assist him in adieation to civilian life. When the family’s insistent c.amoring becomes the loudest, Stengle receives 
a letter . . . a letter from Mexico . . . in which he is offered an opportunity 
Steve's most perplexing and immediate problem is when he discovers that to share in a huge fortune merely by giving the writer a little immediate 
his mother and Clara, the girl he left behind and the daughter oi his mother’s financial assistance. The money required is more than Stengle has, so Posie, 
bosom friend, have made all arrangements for their immediate marriage. the colored maid, contributes her savings, and one of the boarders puts in a 
In order to extricate himself from this situation, he decides to pretend that thousand dollars and offers to take the cash to Mexico. It turned out, though. 
he has been a psycho-neurotic patient and that he has spells which occur that the boarder was a crook who was wanted in several states for writing 
without advance warning. The truth of the matter is that Steve during his letters from Mexico. 


absence has fallen in love with Lt, Shirley Anderson, a navy nurse. To con- But 
vince Clara and his Mother of his serious condition, he pretends to have a 
relapse in their presence . . , and then on the pretense of needing specialized through the foresight of his younger daughter, finds himself a partner with 

1 || nursing care, Steve suggests that they get his former nurse to come to his her boy friend in a highly profitable business. > 
home as she would be the only one who understands how to take care of him The nine roles are exceptionally well, balanced, from. Henry Stengle, 

. . . Said nurse being Shirley Anderson. Clara consents to this arrangement a mild, lovable ne’er-do-well, to the bragging and swaggering Oscar Sutter. 

only on the condition that the nurse be permitted to stay just long enough whose frequent statements, while not confined to facts, will bring laughs 

to teach Clara how to take care of Steve herself. However, from the minute galore. Ellen, the attractive, astute younger daughter, really runs the estab 

that Shirley steps into the home, it becomes a free-for-all between the two lishment, often to the consternation of her sister Grace, who is fired with 

girls as Clara in no uncertain words let them know she is suspicious of the enthusiasm—from every job she gets. Mamma Stengle, an absent-minded 

whole thing. As a result . . . well, why spoil it. Read it and find out which magazine addict, Hazel Waring. a sharp and alert young reporter, complet: 

one gets him. the feminine roles, unless you count in Posie, a colored maid, who may be 


in the end nothing is lost. Through circumstances not at all unusual 
in these United States, a simple idea becomes a fortune overnight, and Stengle, 





In addition, you'll love Willie, the horn-rimmed glasses, skinny type; played by a male as houseboy and cook. Steve Burns, the rascal of the play, 

|| Patty, who says what she thinks; little Mary Alice Smith, who'll steal the iS a suave type, masquerading, with a false scar on his brow, until Hazel, 

show in one page of -dialogue: the easy- gcing father with a keen sense oi the keen little newshound, exposes him. The play abounds with wholesome 

| humor; and Mrs. Sorenson who is fairly bursting with advice. In _ fact, laughs, hearty chuckles and amusing situations, and through it all, is skill- 

‘|| we'll guarantee you'll get a kick out of every one of them. Try it and see! fully woven a network of suspense that will keep your audience in a dither 
: : | of excited expectation. 

ROYALTY $10.00 Books, 60 Cents ROYALTY $10.00 Books, 60 Cents 


a For full particulars and many other new plays, see ou 
|| new 128-page catalog . . . sent on request. 


THE HEUER PUBLISHING CO. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 














with an evening of one-acts consisting of Please ances of the following one-acts: No jade and troupe sponsor at the St. Joseph High 
Don’t Pick the Flowers, Tell-Tale Heart (orig- Shall Burn, Yes Means No and fohnny Q. School. Other activities of the spring semester 
inal adaptation) and Seeing Double. The third Activities came to a close in May with a Thes- included a one-act play contest among Thespian 
production, June Mad, was enjoyed by a large pian-produced show entitled Yesterday, Today, students. 
audience on March 28, with the junior class Long Ago. One of the outstanding events of 
as sponsors. The season closed with the senior the year was the installation of Thespian Spanish Fork, Utah 
class play, You Can’t Take It With You. Troupe 621, with Miss Stella H. Oaks as HE Speech De — ee 
Dramatics projects for the new year are already founder and sponsor. Troupe members devoted peec epartment of the panish 
well advanced. the greater part of the spring semester to a dis- Fork High School (Thespian Troupe 25 ) 
cussion of plays.—Kathyleen Merkley, Secretary. sponsored two popular performances of Kind 
Protection, Kansas Lady on May 17, 18, with troupe sponsor 
' St. Joseph. Mich Carol Oaks directing. Large audiences were 
EN students comprised the membership of ° pn, + ’ present for both occasions. The other full- 
Troupe 614 formally established on Dec- RAMATICS activities for the spring term length play of the year, Ever Since Eve, was 
ember 15 at the Protection High School, with at the St. Joseph High School (Thespian staged as an all-school production on Decem- 
Miss Rowena Snoddy as sponsor and dramatics Troupe 584) included a perfornience of the ber 7, 8. Spring term activities included per- 
director. As their first project Thespians pre- junior class play, Ever Since Eve, on March 16, formances of the following one-act plays: 
sented the one-act play, Dust of the Road, in trips to Chicago where students witnessed per- Swamp Spirit, Sanitarium, Mansions, Alice’s 
observance of the Christmas season. On Jan- formances of The Voice of the Turtle and Dear Blue Gown and Poor Dear Aunt, with the 
uary 30, Thespians followed with a popular Ruth by professional companies. Thespians speech classes as sponsors. The season also in- 
performance of the three-act comedy, The also attended an extremely successful produc- cluded a radio program over Station KOVO, 
Night of January 16th, with Miss Snoddy tion of Pygmalion, given by the Twin City participation in the annual drama festival at 
directing. Proceeds were used to puichase Players of St. Joseph and Benton Harbor, Michi- Bingham Young University, and attendance at 
stage equipment. Thespians were also re- gan, with Francis Long Burgstahler directing. two major plays given by the high school 
sponsible for a performance, on May 3, of the Mrs. Burgstahler is also director of dramatics Springville, Utah. 

















one-act play, Thanks Awfully. Other major a == SSS AAAS LSE 
plays of the year were Skidding, given by the 
junior class on October 31, and A Little Honey, 
presented on April 17, with the senior class 
as sponsors. The season closed with the initia- 
tion of riine new students as Thespians and the 
awarding of Best Thespian Letters to Martha 
Lou Shrauner and Cecilia Carpenter.—Billie 
Gigax, Secretary. 


Vernal, Utah 


EMBERS of Thespian Troupe 621 and 

teachers of the Uintah High School were 
joint sponsors of a successful production of 
Feathers in a Gale in March, with a large audi- 
ence present. Similar success greeted a produc- 
tion of Nine Girls, staged in February by the 
advanced speech class. The other major play | 
of the 1944-45 season, Sky Road, was given These Thespians, proudly displaying their felt insignias, are member¢ of Troupe 92 at the 
in December. The year also included perform- Springville, Utah, High School. Miss Beth Evans is their sponsor. 
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ELDRIDGE 


MAKING HITS 
AS USUAL 


» 
Some of our very good NEW TITLES: 


3 Actors 


PAT HENRY OF LIBERTY HIGH. By 
Luella McMahon, author of “Quiet, 
Everybody.” A corking good High School 
play for 7 m.,7 w. Royalty $10. Copies 
75 cts. each. | 


HOW COULD YOU, MOM? By James 
Stone and equal to his “Calm Yourself.” 
6 m., 6 w. A fast playing farce-comedy. 
12 copies required. Price 60 cts. each. 


CAUGHT IN A JAM. Pienty of action 
in this comedy by Ethel Wolverton. 5 m., 
7 w. Easy setting. 10 copies required. 
Price 50 cts. each. 


WHEN THE BOUGH BREAKS. De- 
lightful comedy by the well-known Olive 
Price. 4 m., 6 w. 10 copies required. 
Price 50 cts. each. 


SHORT COMEDIES FOR GIRLS AND 
WOMEN. A group of five unusual plays 
by Anna Heath which require no special 
set or costumes. Price 60 cts. 


PUT TWO AND TWO TOGETHER. 
You will thoroughly enjoy this very clean 
play. 7 m. Price 35 cts. 


GOING, GOING, GONE. A lively one- 
act play by Alice Harvey for 6 m., 6 w. 
A good western. Price 35 cts. 


THE GREAT REFUSAL. By Lillian 
Weston. Stirring dramatization of story 
of rich young man. 
35 cts. 


7 characters. Price 


Send for big catalog to 


ELDRIDGE 
ENTERTAINMENT 
HOUSE 


Franklin, Ohio and Denver 2, Colo. 





Postwar Projects Considered by Thespian Council 


HREE major postwar projects were discussed and tentatively approved by the Council of 

THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY at a meeting held on July 14 at Morgan- 
town. W. Va. 

The first of these plans is the sponsorship of the second National High School Drama Confer- 
ence as soon as conditions permit. In view of late developments on the War fronts, it is quite 
probable that this conference will be held in June, 1947. The first High School Drama Confer- 
ence was held in 1941 at Indiana University, with an attendance of approximately 900 teachers 
and students. 

The second project is concerned with the organization of traveling drama units especially 
prepared to present streamlined productions of classic plays among secondary schools, par- 
ticularly among those affiliated with the Society. ‘These traveling companies would be estab- 
lished among certain colleges and universities well located geographically to serve a number 
of schools within a radius of seventy-fve or one hundred miles. Dramatics groups in the 
secondary schools would act as sponsors for the traveling casts, providing publicity, ticket sales, 
stage help and lodging if necessary. Performances would be given during week-ends and holi- 
days. The first of these traveling groups would be established on an experimental basig in 
Ohio in the fall of 1946. Other units would follow elsewhere as soon as the necessary ma- 
chinery was established. 

The third project would be a nation-wide survey for the purpose of ascertaining the status 
of dramatic arts in all public and private high schools. Particular attention would be given 
to the nature and extent of present activities, stage and classroom facilities, and teachers’ 
qualifications. National and state organizations interested in the development of an adequate 
dramatic arts program in the high schools would be invited to co-operate in seeing this project 
through to a successful completion. 

Further discussion of these projects will occur at the convention of THE NATIONAL 
THESPIAN SOCIETY, scheduled for December 27-28 in Columbus, Ohio. Later they will be 
submitted for appraisal to the entire membership. Meanwhile, comments and suggestions will 
be welcomed from all interested persons and groups. Correspondence should be addressed to 
THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio. 
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Follansbee, W. Va. 


BUSY spring term in dramatics got under- 

way in February at the Follansbee High 
School (Thespian Troupe 577) with an im- 
pressive initiation ceremony under the direc- 
tion of sponsor Shirley G. Johnson. Thespians 
from the high schools at Warwood and Wells- 
burg, West Virginia, were guests. Major dra- 
matic projects for the 1944-45 season began 
December 7 with the senior class play, Lucky 
Girl. On March 22 Thespians offered a pro- 


gram of three-one act plays consisting of The . 
Who Came to Gettysburg and 


Telegram, One 
The Bracelet of Doom, with Miss Johnson as 
director and Doreen Hebberts as student direc- 
tor. Considerable interest is being shown by 
students in the dramatics program planned for 
the present season.—Doreen Hebberts, Secre- 
tary. 


Fort Madison, Iowa 


TUDENTS of the Fort Madison High School 

(Thespian Troupe 229), enjoyed an ex- 
tremely successful program in dramatics this 
past year with sponsor Pearl E. Bagenstos di- 
recting. Major plays included I’d Rather Be 
Young, November 17, A Murder Has Been Ar- 
ranged, March 23, and The Doctor Has a 
Daughter, May 29. The season opened late in 
October with a public performance of three 
one-acts, Not Quite Such a Goose, Suitable for 
Charity and Mrs. O’Leary’s Cow, with the 
freshman, sophomore and junior classes as spon- 
sors. A second program of one-acts was pre- 
sented by the senior class on January 23, with 
the playbill cons‘sting of Crime Conscious and 
There’s One in Every Company. Skits and as- 
sembly programs were also given during the 
season. Thespians devoted meetings to a study 
of actors and their art.—Casette Foglesong, 
Secretary. 


Mount Vernon, Wash. 


HE season’s dramatics program at the 
Mount Vernon High School (Thespian 
Troupe 207), closed with a performance of the 
all-school play, Big Hearted Herbert. The year 
also saw the production of two other plays, You 


Can’t Take It With You and Growing Pains, 


with enthusiastic audiences present for both 
plays. Mrs. Opal Coy Russell directed these 
productions and sponsored Thespian activities 
during the season. An event of particular in- 
terest to dramatics students was the weekend 


trip to the University of Washington as guests 
of the Department of Drama. The admission 
of new troupe members in the spring was pre- 
ceded by a dinner. A spring dance was also 
included among the social activities sponsored 
by dramatics students, with net proceeds used 
to purchase stage materials. All in all, 1944-45 
proved one of the most active seasons in the 
history of the Dramatics Department.—Eldora 
Alm, reporter. 


Macomb, III. 


HE junior class preduction of Stage Door 

on April 20 brought to a climax the 1944- 
45 dramatics season at the Macomb High 
School (Thespian Troupe 465), with Miss Doris 
Patrick directing. And Came the Spring was 
presented by the senior class earlier in the year. 
New interest in dramatics was created by the 
presentation of a speech play festival with the 
program including Darkness at the Window, 
Curses, The Villain Is Foiled, So Wonderful in 
White, Who Gets the Car Tonight, and Wall- 
flower Cuts In. Another program of one-acts, 
consisting of God and the Empress, If Women 
Worked As Men Do and As the Clock Strikes 
Twelve, was given by members of the Thespian 
troupe.—Joyce Applegate, Secretary. 


Port Clinon, Ohio 


RINCIPAL dramatic events of the spring 

semester at the Port Clinton High School 
(Thespian Troupe 442) began on April 20, 21, 
with dramatic students participating in the 
Shakespearean Festival at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. On April 26, 27, members of the senior 
class presented the three-act comedy, Come 
Rain or Shine, to large audiences. Thespians 
presented in honor of Mother’s Day the one-act 
play, Behold Thy Mother, at a P. T: A. pro- 
gram on May 16. Dramatics activities during 
the season were under the direction of Alice A. 
Reardon, troupe sponsor.—Richard Reif; Sec- 
retary. 


Ashtabula, Ohio , 


LARGE number of students participated 

in the production of Thumbs Up this past 
spring at the Harbor High School (Thespian 
Troupe 163), with Miss Martha Bretzer direct- 
ing. Earlier in the season the junior class play, 
Early to Bed—Early to Rise, was given to a 
packed house, with Miss Bretzer also directing. 
The season variety show included a perform- 
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Ramshackle Inn 


Arsenic and Old Lace 


Snatu 


NEW AND RECENT PLAYS 


ow of these plays are released everywhere and some are limited as to territory and 
date. In each case please write to the Service for information. SEND FOR LATEST 
COMPLETE AND REVISED CATALOGUE — FREE OF CHARGE. 


A Bell For Adano 


Rebecca 
Junior Miss 


Abe Lincoln in Illinois—(new acting version) 
Cuckoos on the Hearth 


Only An Orphan Girl 


Sweet Charity 


Career Angel 








An all-women version of Father Murray's popular fantasy, Career Angel, is 
now published at 75c. This is being widely used by Catholic and other groups. 











each, postpaid. 


SOLO READINGS For Radio and Class Work, 
a book of short selections from plays, edited by 
Marjorie Seligman and Sonya Fogle. Books 79c 








6 East 39th Street 





MORE SOLO READINGS For Radio and Class 
Work, a sequel to SOLO READINGS, short selec- 
tions from plays, edited by Marjorie Seligman 
and Sonya Fogle. Books 79c each, postpaid. 








DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 
New York 16, New York 

















ance of the popular one-act play, The Valiant, 
directed by Miss Helen Barr. The year closed 
with the initiation of seventeen new Thespian 
members. Officers for the present season are 
Donald Zalemine, president, and Shirley De- 
Groodt, secretary-treasurer. William Pierce was 
chosen Best Thespian for his outstanding work 
in four major productions.—Shirley DeGroodt, 
Secretary. 


Matewan, W..Va. 


HE dramatics class presented a special pro- 

gram in honor of the senior class on May 
17, an event which brought to a close the 1944. 
45 dramatics season at the Magnolia High 
School (Troupe No. 189). The major play of 
the year, The Green Vine, was presented on 
January 19, with Mrs. Kathryn M. Talbert di- 
recting. Another extremely popular event of 
the spring semester was the class festival in 
which the following one-acts were given: Moon- 
shine, Let’s End It All, The Woman in the 
Freight Car and Johnny Q. This school has 
enjoyed a busy and successful dramatics pro- 
gram for a number of seasons, with Mrs. Tal- 
bert as director and troupe sponsor. 


Wabash, Ind. 


lignes full-length plays were given this past 
spring at the Wabash High School (Troupe 
38). Grandad Steps Out was given on March 
16 by members of the junior class. On April 3 
the senior class followed with a performance of 
Ah Men. Both plays were seen by large audi- 
ences. The spring term in dramatics closed on 
May 18 with staging of Command Performance 
by dramatics students. The season included 
performances for school purposes of the follow- 
ing one-act plays, A Good Buy for the Boys, 
The Christmas Carol, Dress Rehearsal and My 
Aunt from California. Dramatics club meet- 
ings were given to a study of diction, make-up 
and stage presence. The year also witnessed 
the installation of the Thespian troupe with 
Cecilia E. Mills as founder and sponsor. 
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Salina, Kansas 
OUBLE DOOR, extremely popular with 


amateur groups everywhere, was given by 
the senior class of the Washington High School 
(Thespian Troupe 639) on April 26, 27, as 
one of the major productions of the spring 
semester, with Miss Esther L. Sherfy directing. 
Other full-length plays of the year were Re- 
member the Day, presented by the dramatics 
club on February 15, 16, and Spring Green, a 
production of the junior class on November 30 
and December 1. The Music and Dramatics 
Departments were joint sponsors of the musical 
show, Say It With Music, on March 16. Why 
the Chimes Rang, Little Prison and Will O’Wisp 
were among the one-acts presented for school 
assembly programs. Dramatics club meetings 
were occupied with a study of stage movements, 
interpretation and make-up. The formal in- 
stallation of Thespian Troupe 639 occurred in 
the spring, with Miss Sherfy as sponsor.—Shir- 
ley Drawbaugh, Secretary. 


Fredericksburg, Va. 
OICE CHOIR, make-up demonstrations, 


radio, and playwriting were among the prin- 
cipal activities sponsored by the dramatics club 
of the James Monroe High School (Thespian 
Troupe 102) this past season, with Miss Gladys 
M. Alrich as director and troupe sponsor. The 
dramatics club was also responsible for the pro- 
duction of the following one-act plays: Two 
Crooks and A Lady, Drums of Death, The Lit- 
tle That Is Good and The Wind Moans Mur- 
der. Maybe Love was presented by the senior 
class on January 19 as the major production of 
the season. The installation of Thespian Troupe 
102 occurred early in the spring, with Miss 
Alrich as sponsor. Fifteen students comprised 
the charter roll—Joan Timberlake, Secretary. 


Boonville, Ind. 


RAMATICS activities for the 1944-45 sea- 
son came to a Close at the Boonville High 


School (Troupe 269), on May 17 with an im- 
pressive candlelight ceremony held in the school 
auditorium at which time seven students were 
given the Thespian pledge. The program was 
under the general direction of Miss Ravia Gar- 
rison, troupe sponsor. Several alumni mem- 
bers were present. The year’s program in dra- 
matics began with two skits given by Thespians 
in the fall. Later dramatics club members pre- 
sented a program for Education Week, with the 
performance of the patriotic pageant, The 
Cavalcade of Freedom, as the highlight of this 
occasion. Among the student-directed one-acts 
given for various school occasions were Meet 
the Jeep, The Worm Turns and Washington’s 
First Defeat. Major plays for the season were 
Little Women, staged on March 22, 23 with the 
cast composed of Thespians and members of 
the dramatics club, and the senior class play, 
Anne of Green Gables, presented on May 3, 4. 
In many respects this was one of the most suc- 
cessful years in dramatics at this school. 


Cumberland, Md. 


FT“HESPIAN Troupe 230 of the Fort Hill 

High School observed the 1944-45 season 
with the publication of a history of its activities 
since the time of its founding in 1937, with 
Miss Gerardine Pritchard as sponsor. This in- 
teresting publication is called The Spotlight. 
Major productions of the year included an ex- 
tremely successful performance of My Sister 
Eileen and the presentation of The Voice of 
America by the Verse Speaking Choir under 
Miss Pritchard’s supervision. Activities closed 
late in the spring with the presentation of 
awards to outstanding members of the dramatics 
organizations. Robert Price was awarded a 
prize of $5 for the best performance of the year. 
High honors were also conferred upon Betty 
May and Vivian Streiby.—Vivian Streiby, Sec- 
retary. 


Milwaukee, Oregon 
HESPIAN Tréupe 75 of the Union High 
School enjoyed an extremely successful sea- 
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NEW ORATIONS 


In our 1946 catalog are offered 
many new and outstand.ng read- 
ings, orations and plays. We 
list here a few of the important 
new orations. 


Angels Only. C. Erickson. Won 
Ill. and Eastern and second in 
National Collegiate Contests 
(Women’s Div.) 1945: “Let us for- 
get our illusions about being an- 
gels, and behave like men. 50c 


Bridge to the Future. Judge Flor- 
ence E. Allen. A plea for peace 
based on and quoting Olive 
Schreiner’s “Three Dreams in a 
Desert.’ Unique Dramatic. 50c 


Fighting the Will to War. Lt. N. L. 
Marguiles. Very, very good. 50c 


Frontiers of Opportunity. Robt. G. 
Sproul, Pres. Calif. Univ. An inspi- 
rational, hopeful outlook. 50c 


High Noon. Dr. Chas. P. Anspach. 
Life has its meaningful hours. 50c 


Lest We Forget. Erle R. Dickinson. 
Concerns the treachery and the 
deep-rooted military fanaticism 
of the “nice little Japanese.’ 50c 


Man Who Helped With the Flow- 
ers. Baird. Won Provincial and 
Pacific Forensic Collegiate con- 
tests, 1945. Inspiring speech eulo- 
gizing George Washington 
Carver. 7 50c 


Our Lost Freedoms. L. M. Evans. 
Plea for cessation of certain gov- 
ernment controls that were neces- 


sary to achieve victory. 90c 
The Palace of Peace. Lt. Mar- 
guiles. Sure to be one of this 
years important winners. 50c 


Soft Generation. Berguland. The 
best of this year’s crop of college 
winners. 90c 


Unfinished Task. By Ralph W. 
Carney, author of last year’s win- 
ners: "What is America?” and “Is 
the War Real to You?” 50c 


Vision Beyond Victory. Dr. Ed- 
ward G. Olson. Dramatic. Force- 


ful. 50c 


What Have We to Offer at the 
Peace Table? L. E. Faulkner. 50c 


v 


WETMORE DECLAMATION BUREAU 
Dept. D 
Sioux City, lowa 
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son during 1944-45, according to a report from 
sponsor Grayce Oliver. “During the year a 
number of outstanding programs were given,” 
writes Miss Oliver, “with Thespians sponsoring 
several of them and assisting with others.’ The 
season include two very fine talent shows three 
one-act plays, a musical vodvil, and a three-act 
play, Brother Goose. Thespians sponsored the 
one-act play tournament in which the freshmen- 
sophomore classes were represented by the play, 
Tom Whitewashes the Fence, and the junior- 
senior classes by the entry, Witchin’ Racket. 
Members of the troupe were responsible for an 
impressive patriotic program in February. They 
also assisted with the production of the Christ- 
mas program sponsored by the Music Depart- 
ment. The year’s program resulted in fourteen 
students being accepted as Thespians. Nine ad- 
ditional members are expected to be admitted 
this fall. 


Pueblo, Colo. 


{ee Bethlehem Road was staged by the 
junior drama club of the Pueblo Catholic 
High School (Thespian Troupe 606) on De- 
cember 16 as the first major production of the 
year. The senior dramatics club was responsible 
for the other major play, Brother Goose, given 
on April 29. The season ended with the per- 
formance of a special show entitled Days of the 
Gay Nineties, sponsored by the junior dramatics 
club. One-acts presented during the year for 
school purposes included So We Want War 
Work, Be a Little Cuckoo and Today We Cele- 
brate. Highlighting the events of this successful 
season was the formal initiation of Thespian 
Troupe 606 under the direction of Sister Mary 
Consolata. Ten students comprised the charter 
roll.—Bernadette Hunyada, sponsor. 


Olney, Il. 


_ major plays were presented during the 
month of May at the Olney Township High 
School (Thespian Troupe 292), with Miss Phyl- 
lis Hood directing. Thespians staged China 
Boy on May 15. Ten days later the senior class 
followed with a production of A Little Honey. 
Both plays were well attended. The spring term 
also included an amateur show sponsored by 
Thespians. Dramatics club meetings were de- 
voted to a study of stage terminology, great ac- 
tors and make-up. Twenty-six students were 
admitted to Thespian membership during the 
season.—Jean Gaskins, Secretary. 


Kenmore, N. Y. 


A’ extremely successful season in dramatics 
was brought to a close on May 29 at the 
Kenmore High School with a banquet attended 
by active and alumni members of Thespian 
Troupe 108. Among those present were Jack 
Adams, Army Air Corps, and Betty Goebel, was 
attached to the U. S. O., touring army camps 
in Canada. Speaker for the evening was Donald 
Martindale, on furlough from Greenland where 
he was on “tour” to various bases entertaining 
wounded men returning to the United States. 
He spoke of the show his troupe presented, all 
of it being “home-made”’—script, stage, scenery 
and costumes. On May 23 members of the 
Troupe entertained parents and friends at a 
“guest night,” the playbill consisting of one- 
act plays and skits directed by students. Dra- 
matics activities at this school are under the 
supervision of Miss Eve Strong. 


Sunnyside, Wash. 
aston ‘full-length plays, Ever Since Eve and 


Footloose, were presented this past year by 
students of the Sunnyside High School (Thes- 
pian Troupe 492), with Miss Margaret Van 
Winkle directing. The season also included the 
production of four one-act plays: Unto Beth- 
lehem, Grandma Pulls the String, Youth Adds 
a Dash of Pepper and The Echo. Thespians 
were responsible for a special V-E Day assembly 
on May 8. Dramatics club meetings were de- 
voted to the study of make-up and costuming. 
Afton Bishop, Secretary. 





sented The 


Hamilton, Mont. 


HE popular comedy, What A Life, was pre- 

sented in November by the junior class of 
the Hamilton High School (Troupe 181), as 
the first major play of the season. The second 
full-length play, Stage Door, was given by the 
senior class in February. The Girls’ Club was 
responsible for the third production, Nine Girls, 
presented in April. Additional honors came to 
the school by winning first place with the play, 
The Giants Stair, in the county one-act play 
contest. The Drama Departments production 
of The Christmas Carol in December proved 
highly successful. The season also included a 
production of the operetta, Gypsy Rover, spon- 
sored by the Music Department. Miss Marion 
Van Haur had general supervision of the dra- 
matics program. Virginia Lee Bates, Secretary. 


Ottumwa, Iowa 


MONG the projects sponsored this past 
season by students of the Ottumwa High 
School (Thespian Troupe 615), with Miss Ar- 
lene Danielson as sponsor, were three full-length 
plays and six other productions of a special na- 
ture. The dramatics club presentation of At 
the Fair, October 26, marked the beginning of 
the season’s activities. This was followed with 
a successful performance of the three-act play, 
Sky Road. Next came the operetta, Pirates of 
Penzance, with the Speech and Music Departe 
ments co-operating. The same departments pre- 
Nativity in observance of the 
Christmas season. On February 8 came the sec- 


ond major play, Days Without Daddy, offered 


by the dramatic club. The same group staged 
We Never Left Home on April 12, 13. Thes- 
pians continued the busy season with a per- 
formance of Murder at Random, another 
three-act play, on May 17. The year was 
brought to a close with the senior class show, 
Down Through the Ages With Wilhelmina 
Foculson. Added interest in the season’s activi- 
ties was created by the formal installation of 
Thespian Troupe 615 under Miss Danielson’s 
supervision.—Lucille Roberts, Secretary. 


Fort Benton, Mont. 


NTERTAINMENT for the East Air Base 
at Great Falls, Montana, was one of the 
projects sponsored during the past year by dra- 
matics students at the Fort Benton High School 
(Troupe 195). The season’s major productions 
were the senior class play, The Doctor Has A 
Daughter, staged on December 8; the junior 
class play, Best Foot Forward, given on April 
6, and an evening of three one-act plays con- 
sisting of While the Toast Burned, Happy 
Journey and So Wonderful in White, offered 
by the speech class on March 3. Some fifteen 
members of the speech class attended a per- 
formance of Life With Father in Great Falls. 
Miss Mildred Lucille Glover, troupe sponsor, 
directed the year’s dramatics program.—The- 
resa Drewiske, Secretary. 


Chowchilla, Calif. 


ORE than fifty students were enrolled this 

past year as members of the dramatics 
classes of the Chowchilla Union High School, 
under the instruction of troupe sponsor Frank 
Delamarter. Enrollment is expected to be larger 
this season. Major productions of the season 
were as follows: Mad Hatters, staged by the 
senior class; Young, Willing, and Able, offered 
by the junior class; and The Lady Who Came 
to Stay, in many respects the hit of the year. 
By way of building greater interest in dramatics 
and rendering helpful information to sponsors, 
Mr. Delamarter suggests a round-table dis- 
cussion in this publication on subjects such as 
awards, points, and troupe activities in general, 
all of which we are prepared to do if teachers 
send us the necessary information. 


Pasco, Wash. 


LL major plays this past season at the 
Pasco High School were staged by mem- 
bers of Thespian Troupe 271 under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Bernice Davidson. These included 
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A scene from Two Gentlemen and Verona, as produced at Jefferson High School, Roanoke, Virginia, 
under the direction of Clara G. Black. 


NEW THREE-ACT COMEDIES 


LOVE YOUR NEIGHBOR. Albert Johnson's laugh festival. 8 M. 12 W. One set. 
THE GREEN SCARAB. A gripping mystery-comedy, by Glenn Hughes. 7 M. 6 W. One set. 
IT’S ALL IN YOUR HEAD. Charles Quimby Burdette’s mystery-comedy. 5 M. 6 W. One set. 
CASH AND CARRIE. Dorothy Rood Stewart's best comedy. 5 M. 9 W. One set. 
TWO GENTLEMEN AND VERONA. Anne Ferring Weatherly’s brilliant best. 5 M. 7 W. One set. 
WHERE'S LAURIE? Joseph Arnold's dashing comedy of youth and adventure. 5 M. 10 W. One set. 


Books, each, 75 cents. Percentage or flat-rate royalty, to suit conditions. 


CATALOGS 


E are issuing a 48-page catalog of Plays for Children, in addition to a Supplement to our Basic 

catalog of plays for high schools, churches, clubs, etc. Retain your last year’s catalog; or, if it 
has been misplaced, ask for the Basic Catalog and Supplement. Any or all three of these catalogs 
will be sent if requested. 


131 E. 23rd Street Row, Peterson and Company 1233 s, Hope Street 
New York 10 Evanston, Illinois Los Angeles 15 
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Announcing 


LONGMANS' 
$100 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


The award is divided into two 
equal parts of $59 and is offered in 
connection with the performance 
of any one of Longmans’ 4-Star 
Hollywood Plays. 


PRIZE I goes to the ¢group 
whose coach or stage director 
sends us the best review of not 
over 500 words about the group’s 
production of any Hollywood Play. 


PRIZE II goes to the group 
with the best stage decor. The 
technical director should submit 
one or more photographs of his set 
accompanied by a 300-word de- 
scription of the problems of light- 
ing, costuming and scenery. 


Write for our new 1946 Play Catalog giving de- 
tailed information and instructions for competing. 


Play Department 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO., INC. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
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Every Sound Effect 
You Need for 
Your Play 


MAJOR 
SOUND EFFECT 
RECORDS 


—Largest and Latest Selection 


—All New Recordings 
So Versatile Every Possible Effect 
Desired Obtainable 


—All 10-inch Double-face, Lateral Cut, 
78 R. P. M. 
Recorded From Life on Film, then 
Waxed 


—No extraneous Noise 
—Quick-Cued Wherever Advantageous 


—Playable on Any Phonograph or 
Turntable 


—Completely Cross Indexed for Handy 
Reference 


—Immediate Service on Every Order 


THOMAS J. VALENTINO 
INC. 


Department DM 
1600 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
Send for Free Catalogue Today 
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two one-acts, Catching Up With Christmas and 
The Villain Still Pursued Her, and two full- 
length productions, Tiger House, staged on 
December 7, and Good Night, Ladies, performed 
before a large audience on March 22. Another 
important event, dramatically speaking, was 
the appearance of Professor W. R. Davis of 
Whitman College who spoke on “Shakespeare 
and His Theatre.” Club meetings stressed the 
importance of acting and make-up.—Norma 
Lee Gordon, Secretary. 


Clinton, Conn. 


HE Sceneshifters (Thespian Troupe 652), 

of the Morgan School enjoyed a successful 
and well-rounded season in dramatics this past 
year under the supervision of Miss Lucille H. 
Spicer. The major event of the fall term was 
the inter-class contest in which the following 
one-acts were presented: Gooseberry Mandarin, 
Peter, Red Carnations and Something to Hold 
Onto. Other projects of the club were two 
dances, a formal farewell, and a Christmas pro- 
gram. The group received a rating of very good 
for its performance of Mooncalf Mugford on 
March 17 at the Connecticut Drama Festival. 
The one major production of the year, A Con- 
necticut Yankee, was given under Miss Spicer’s 
direction on May 25. Sixteen students became 
charter members of Troupe 652 established late 
in the season.—Catherine Sammut, Secretary. 


Cicero, IIl. 


PERFORMANCE on June 5 of the popu- 

lar comedy, Spring Green, for the patients 
at Vaugh Hospital (Army) ended another suc- 
cessful dramatics season at the H. G. Todd 
High School (Thespian Troupe 309), with Miss 
Helen G. Todd directing. The same play was 
presented for the school on May 18, with the 
senior class as sponsors. Among the one-acts 
presented for school entertainment during the 
year were Rich Man—Poor Man, What Men 
Live By, Green Ghost and Elmer. Interest in 
drama was also held at a high level by the 
drama class attending all performances given 
during the season at the Goodman Theatre in 
Chicago. Much interest was also created by 
the fifteen-minute daily broadcasts given over 
Station WHFC.—Paul Coggeshall, Secretary. 


Edmonds, Wash. 


EVERAL members of Troupe 424 of the 
Edmonds High School had the good fortune 
this past season of working in the stage work- 
shop at the University of Washington. Thes- 
pians were also responsible for the writing of 
the all-school vodvil which was given on Feb- 
ruary 23. Leading parts were taken by troupe 
members. The spring semester saw the produc- 
tion of the senior class play, June Mad, on Feb- 
ruary 2, and the junior class performance of 
Young Adventure on April 27. The season’s 
activities in dramatics were under the general 
supervision of Mrs. Grace Bliss.—Pat Proctor, 
Secretary. 


Anthony, Kansas 
— exchange programs with nearby 


schools were among the activities which 
gave Anthony High School (Troupe 533), an 
exceptionally successful season in dramatics this 
past year. The schedule of major productions 
got underway on October 24 with the junior 
class play, Professor How Could You. The ail- 
school play, Letters to Lucerne, followed .in 
December. On March 2 came an extremely 
popular performance of the senior class play, 
The Whole Town’s Talking. Thespians closed 
the season with the performance of the one-act 
play, Suppressed Desires, for a school assembly 
on April 18. Thespians were also responsible 
for a tableau given as part of an all-school 
Christmas program in December. A consider- 
able share of the season’s success goes to Miss 
Charlotte Brickler, director of dramatics and 
troupe sponsor.—Margaret Ann Joines, Secre- 
tary. 








THESPIAN JEWELRY 
and 
em, STATIONERY 


P PINS OR CHARMS 


Insignia 20% Tax 

eC... SPP eTTe Terror. 
Pee SE Oe . coe cnbe tae tereden 1.50 
Sterling Silver, 3 Pearls or 3 Sapphires.. 2.25 
Gold Plated, 3 Pearls or 3 Sapphires.... 2.50 
Sterling Silver, 8 Pearls or 8 Sapphires.. 3.25 
Gold Plated, 8 Pearls or 8 Sapphires.... 3.50 
10K (with Guard), 3 Sapphires or 3 Pearls 5.00 
|OK (with Guard), 8 Sapphires or 8 Pearls 6.25 
10K (no Guard), 8 Sapphires or 8 Pearls 4.75 





GUARDS 
eT re re rr er eee 50 
Na cc a we 50 
All orders for Thespian jewelry must be counter- 


signed by the National Secretary-Treasurer, 
College Hill Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SPECIAL THESPIAN STATIONERY 


Monarch flat sheet, 7!/4x10'/2 white ripple..No. 1229-43 
Colgate folded sheet, 5!/,x7!/, white vellum.No. 1226-43 
ee. rrr $2.00 
10 quires or more......... 85 per quire 
Minimum order—two quires. 
Mention fraternity when ordering. 


MILITARY BILL FOLDS 
# 580 Saddle sheepskin bill fold blind em- 


bossed with Branch of Service insignia such 

as U. S. Seal, Navy Seal, Army or Navy Wings, 

Wing and Propeller, Coast Guard, Navy Petty 

Officer, etc. Leather. Price ...........$3.50 
Add 20% Federal Tax. 


OFFICIAL JEWELER TO THE NATICNAL THESPIANS 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 

















THESPIAN EMBLEMS 
No. 1 Felt Letter — 


Consists of rectangular shield, 6 inches 
high, 4% inches wide; white felt with 
4-inch letter “T.” Two masks repro- 
duced in golden yellow silk embroidery ; 
word “Thespians” in solid yellow silk 
letters on blue “TT”; blue script letters 
“The National Thespian Dramatic Honor 
Society” above emblem and “For High 
Schools” below. 


No. 2 Felt Letter: 


5-In. shield, 4-in. insignia....... 75¢ each 
7-In. shield, 6-in. insignia...... 90c each 
Consists of a square shield of white felt 
with blue felt letter “T” appliqued 
thereon and two marks reproduced in 
golden yellow silk embroidery. 


No. 3 Felt Letter: 


4¥,-In. shield, 4-in. insignia..... 75¢ each 
614-In. shield, 6-in. insignia..... 90c each 
Consists of felt insignia same as above 
(No. 2) but with oval-shaped shield 2 
inch larger than insignia. 


No. 4 Best Thespian Letter 
BEST THESPIAN LETTER. .$1.00 each 
Same as above (No. 1) with the words 
“Best Thespian Award” across shield at 
the top and graduation year at the ‘ase 
of ot 


All orders must be countersigned ( 
by the Troupe Sponsor. 


Order from 


The National Thespian Society 


Co._iece Hitt STATION 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Scene for a production of Papa Is All, given by the dramatics students of the Rocky River, 
Ohio, High School (Thespian Troupe 65). The play was directed by Miss Edith A. White. 
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What’s New Among Books and Plays 


Review Staff: 


Mary Ella Boveé, Blandford Jennings, Marion Stuart, Marion V. Brown, Mrs. H. A. Dodd, 
Elmer S. Crowley, Robert Ensley, Helen Movius, Roberta D. Sheet. 
Reviews appearing in this department aim to help our readers keep up with recent books 
and plays. Opinions expressed are those of the reviewer only. Mention of a book or play 
in this department does not constitute an endorsement by DRAMATICS MAGAZINE. 











Greenberg, Publisher, 400 Madison Avenue, 
New York 77, New York. 


Amateur Theater Handbook, by Eugene C. 
Davis, 237 pages, $3.00. As a guide to success- 
ful play production this book has many very 
fine qualities to recommend it to amateur 
theatre workers in the school, church, and 
community playhouse. Mr. Davis is a teacher, 
director, and lecturer with years of experience 
in the educational theatre. His most successful 
work has been done at the Glenville High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, where a modern 
theater plant has been built under his direc- 
tion. His book is a reflection of his successful 
career, containing practical, easily-followed in- 
formation. He succeeds well, furthermore, in 
presenting his facts with a welcomed economy 
of words, saving the busy teacher and director 
invaluable time and energy. Unlike other books 
in the field, his book contains extremely help- 
ful information on certain subjects which other 
writers often touch upon briefly or completely 
ignore. As examples he discusses improvements 
in the theatre plant, matters pertaining to royal- 
ties, making the production pay and theatre 
bookkeeping. All in all, we consider Amateur 
Theater Handbook an excellent publication, 
truly deserving a place on the desk of every 
dramatics director. Where others cite theories, 
Mr. Davis gives practical information based 
upon experience.—Ernest Bavely. 


Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 6 East 39th 
Street, New York City. 


Bell for Adano, A, a play in 3 acts, by Paul 
Osborn. 23 m., 4 w. Royalty on application. 
Major Joppolo, an AMG officer to Adano, Italy, 
has been making noticeable and practical head- 
way in demonstrating democracy to the popu- 
lace when a General Marvin orders all water 
carts off the streets because one had obstructed 
his passage, But since water was so essential to 
the life of Adano, Major Joppolo countermands 


OcToser, 1945 





the order. An aide, Capt. Purvis, cynically 
reports this in case the story should get back 
to headquarters. Subsequently the major is re- 
lieved of his post. Timely, gripping drama to 
show the selfishness and inhumanity of man. 
Requires a large cast, though most of the roles 
have few lines; needs cutting.—Robert W. 
Ensley. 


Heuer Publishing Company, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 


Take Your Medicine, a farce in 3 acts, by 
Felicia Metcalfe. 4 m., 8 w. Royalty, $10. 
The story is one of mistaken identity. A Ph. D. 
is taken for an M. D. when he visits with his 
fiancee in a hospital ward, and is introduced 
as Doctor. The staff doctor is away and Bob, 
the Ph. D., is pressed into service to remove a 
chicken bone from a patient’s throat. He is on 
the point of being forced into performing an 
appendectomy when a self-administered gulp of 
bicarbonate of soda by the patient turns the 
trick. Easy, obvious; situations “walk” rather 
than “run.’’—Robert W. Ensley. 

Skeleton Walks, The, a mystery-comedy in 
three acts, by Felicia Metcalfe. 4 m., 6 w. 
Royalty, $10. For those who enjoy clutching 
hands and victims disappearing before their 
eyes, step right up. A doctor retires to a se- 
cluded house after its owner’s death, because 
he is convinced that there is a sizable sum 
hidden on the premises. As the family had 
owed him for profesional services, the doctor 
believes his conquest is legitimate. The right- 
ful heirs arrive while he is searching. Present- 
ly a series of “touch and go” situations develop. 
Easy of type, several thrilling scenes, although 
often forced.—Robert W. Ensley. 


Walter H. Baker Company, 
Street, Boston 11, Mass. 


Living Hymns, a choral drama, by Edith H. 
Willis and Edith Ellsworth. Two narrators, 
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NEW PLAYS 


DOUBLE DOUBLE TROUBLE 


A comedy in 1 act for 8 women or girls, by 
Helen M. Roberts. Here is a fast-moving, rol- 
licking new comedy in which all parts are good 
and the plot decidedly novel. (Non-Royalty.) 
Price, 35 cents. 


THE MAD TEA PARTY 


A farce-comedy in 1 act for 8 women or ’teen 
age girls by Helen Roberts. Easy setting and 
plays 30 minutes. Make this a ‘‘must’”’ on your 
next program and when your audience regains 
their breath from the hearty laughter throughout 
they will all have to agree that the theory ad- 
vanced by Dr. Flotsam seems _ undisputable. 
(Non-Royalty.) Price, 35 cents. 


DYNAMIC ART 


A farce in 3 acts by John Laurence Seymour. 
20 women and 1 man. Easy setting. Plays, 2 
hours. (All parts may be played by women.) 
Here is one long play for women that is really 
hilarious and entertaining, novel and very fast- 
moving. Proved an instant “hit”? during the 


past spring season. (Royalty, $25.00.) Price, 
75 cents. 


THE LITTLE LAME SHEPHERD 


A_ new Christmas play in two short episodes 
by Helen M. Roberts. Plays, 30 minutes. Easy 
to stage. 7 m., w., and extras for tableau. 
Those who have used that extremely popular 
play, ‘THE LITTLE SHEPHERD WHO WAS 
LEFT BEHIND,” will welcome this new play. 
(Non-Royalty.) Price, 35 cents. 


A GREAT NEW BOOK FOR THE 
PLATFORM ENTERTAINER 
LEAVE THEM LAUGHING 


A new collection of 44 “‘encores’? for the 
monologuist, play reader, lecturer or platform 
speaker by Virginia Conroy. Right off the pro- 
fessional stage and radio these numbers are now 
compiled in one book with author’s notes on 
how to present them. Price, 75 cents. 


RECORD BREAKING—FULL EVENING 
PLAYS FOR YOUR FALL PROGRAM. 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT 
HOLLYWOOD BOUND 
STRAY CATS 
THE HUTCHISONS — BLESS THEM 
THE MOON ON A PLATTER 

WRONG NUMBER 

HELP YOURSELF 
(Royalty, $25.00) Price, 75 cents 


FOR CHRISTMAS PLAYS 


We Suggest 


THE LITTLE SHEPHERD WHO WAS 
LEFT BEHIND 


THE BIRTHDAY OF A KING 


THE MIRACLE OF THE CHRISTMAS 
CRECHE 
THE THREE WISE MEN RIDE BY 


THE CANDLE IN THE WINDOW 
(All non-royalty.) Price, 35 cents. 


For the Younger Children 


PINKIE AND THE TIN BUGLER. 
A Christmas play in 1 act for 15 children of 5 
to 12 years. Easy to stage and very effective. 
(Non-Royalty.) Price, 50 cents. 

Send today for your NEW BANNER SUPPLE- 
MENT describing hundreds of new and popular 
plays of all kinds and for all ages. 


BANNER PLAY BUREAU, Inc. 


449 Powell Street 


San Francisco 2, California 
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one or more choruses and choirs, an accom- 
panist. No royalty for amateurs. May be used 
as church service or by clubs and schools. Di- 
rections for preparing complete score included. 
This material deals with the source and in- 
spiration of several well-known hymns. An in- 
teresting and beautiful program could _ be 
evolved from Living Hymns by combining the 
efforts of the music and speech departments. 
No scenery or costumes required.—Teresa C. 
W hite. 

Front Porch, The, a play in three acts, by 
Betty Knapp. 7 w., 6 m. Royalty, $10. This 
is a series of episodes rather than the familiar 
play formula. The front porch becomes the 
testing ground for the parade of human prob- 
lems that confront the characters. There is the 
returned small-town girl who is with child with 
out benefit of clergy; a young lad who feels 
himself inseparable from a grandfather whose 
“stay” cannot be long, etc. Lacks movement 


or continuity; unsuitable for most high school 
audiences.—Robert W. Eisley. 


18 Washington Square, South, a comedy in 
one act, by Madeleine L’Engle. 2 m., 5 w. 
Royalty, $7.00. Two young girls, finding them- 
selves without sufficient funds on Christmas Eve, 
set their wits to work to find suitable husbands 
for themselves. They succeed by a clever ruse 
in luring two wealthy young bachelors to 
their apartment. This sophisticated little play 
abounds in gay, humorous lines. It is suitable 
for colleges or little theaters.—Helen Movtus. 


Overnight Guests, a comedy in one act, by 
Walter Hackett. 6 m., 4 w., no royalty. This 
is a clever little play in which a family goes 
through all the usual trials of getting settled 
in a new house, as well as numerous rather 
unusual complications affording much merri- 
ment for the audience. The hilarity reaches 
a climax when they discover that they are in 





HELPFUL PUBLICATIONS 


FOR PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 
AND DRAMATICS DIRECTORS 


Syllabus For a Proposed Course in Dramatics at the High School Level. 
Prepared originally by a committee of high school teachers for the American Edu- 
cational Theatre Association. Contains units of study on History of Drama, Types 
of Drama, Technique, Interpretation, Criticism, Radio Appreciation, Motion Pic- 
ture Appreciation, and Extra-Curricular Dramatics. Extensive bibliography. (Sup- 


ply limited.) 


Price, $1.00 


Dramatics Director's Handbook (Revised Edition). Edited by Ernest Bavely. 
Contains a comprehensive discussion on how to teach dramatics at the secondary 
school level, by Katharine Ommanney, a thorough discussion on the organization of 
the high school dramatics club, and articles on play standards, organization of the 
production staff, play rehearsal schedule, publicity, preparation of handbills, etc. 


Price, $1.30 


A Directory of Plays For All-Female Casts. Prepared by a committee of dra- 
matics directors. Contains a descriptive statement of over 400 titles of one and 


three-act plays. 


Price, $0.50 


*Planning and Equipping the Modern Educational Theatre, py A.S. Gil- 
lette, Technical Director, University Theatre, State University of Iowa. A timely 
and authoritative publication on designing and furnishing the school theatre in 


terms of present-day requirements. 
school administrators. 


Especially recommended for directors and 


Price, $0.60 


*How They Were Staged, edited by Earl W. Blank, Berea College. An amazing 
source of information for directors in schools, colleges and community theatres. 
Contains a complete discussion on the actual casting, directing, costuming, adver- 
tising and staging of each of the following outstanding plays chosen for their suit- 
ability for amateur theatre groups: Junior Miss, Arsenic and Old Lace, What a 
Life, Stage Door, Ladies in Retirement, Zaragueta, Everyman, Boston Blues, The 
Green Vine, The Imaginary Invalid, The Eve of St. Mark, Lost Hortzon, Sun-Up, 
Icebound, The Importance of Being Earnest, The Torch-Bearers, Nothing But the 
Truth, For Her C-h-e-ild’s Sake, Kind Lady, Three-Cornered Moon, The Trail of 
the Lonesome Pine, Charley's Aunt, Tish, The Fighting Littles, Captain Applejack, 
Skidding, Out of the Frying Pan, Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, Green Stock- 
ings, Seven Keys to Baldpate, Peter Pan, Lavender and Old Lace, Outward Bound, 
Candida, Pride and Prejudice, Moor Born, Murder in a Nunnery, Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac, The Cradle Song, Family Portrait, Death Takes a Holiday, and Letters to 


Lucerne. 


Price, $1.60 


*Assembly Program Suggestions, based upon actual programs sponsored by 


schools during the 1944-45 season. 


(Supply limited.) 


Price, $0.35 


*A complimentary copy of each of these publications will be furnished this fall to high schools 


affliated with The National Thespian Society. 


ORDER FROM 





The National Thespian Society 


COLLEGE HILL STATION, CINCINNATI 24, OHIO 





NOTICE 


i publications listed above are practically priced at cost. We ask, therefore, that you include 
remittance with your order, as we cannot afford to assume cost of bookkeeping and postage 
entailed in billing. Do not send postage stamps. 
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the wrong house. Simple to stage and produce. 
—Helen Moviuus. 


William Penn and the Ulstermen, a one-act 
play based on history, by Marcus Bach. 7 m., 
1 w., no royalty. This play is a plea for reli- 
gious tolerance and friendship. William Penn 
goes alone and unafraid not only among settlers 
of many faiths, but also among the savage In- 
dians. Thus by his example he influenced the 
stern and narrow Ulstermen to follow his 
example.—Helen Movius. 


The Christmas Guest, a play in one act, by 
J. R. Clemens, no royalty. 5 m., 4 w. This is 
a charming little play of unselfish charity. An 
old man, although very poor himself, enter- 
tains each Christmas someone less fortunate 
than himself. Unmindful of the neighbors dis- 
approval, he finds his guest. Touched by the 
frugal hospitality, this Holy Guest leaves his 
blessing, sight for the old man’s blind daughter. 
Easy to stage. Suitable for any Christmas pro- 
gram.—Helen Movius. 


Ivan Bloom Hardin Company, 3806 Cottage 
Grove Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Rebecca, a dramatic reading, from the novel 
of the same name by Daphne du Maurier. In 
her dreams Mr. de Winter’s bride relives the 
dramatic, tragic scenes of her experiences with 
the housekeeper during her unhappy days in 
the Rebecca’s house. This selection is recom- 
mended for an experienced reader.—Helen 
Mouvtus. 


Row, Peterson & Co., Evanston, Il. 


Once Upon a Clothesline, a play for children 
in four scenes, by Aurand Harris, 5 boys, 8 girls. 
Royalty quoted on application. This play was a 
prize-winner in the Second Playwriting Contest 
conducted by the Seattle Junior Programs, Inc. 
The story occurs in a backyard dominated by a 
clothesline on which hang blankets and quilts. 
Among the characters are two baby birds, two 
clothespins, a spider, a cricket, grasshoppers and 
ants. Pinno, one of the clothespins, in his efforts 
to protect Pinnette, the other clothespin, from 
the magic spell of the Black Spider, falls off the 
clothesline down to the world of small animals 
far below. To his rescue come the cricket, 
beetle, ants and grasshoppers. It is no easy task 
to get Pinno on his feet again. When he recov- 
ers he finds that the wicked Black Spider has 
taken Pinnette into his cave where he casts his 
evil spell upon her. The final scene in which 
Pinno and his friends rescue Pinnette has all 
the suspense the heart of a child would want. 
This is a thoroughly enjoyable play for children, 
and for a child audience, easy to stage and ex- 
citing to produce. We recommend it to all edu- 
cational theatre groups looking for something 
different. There is need for more wholesome 
material of this nature for our children theatre 
productions.—Ernest Bavely. 


Love Your Neighbor, a farce-comedy in three 
acts, by Albert Johnson. 8 m., 12 w. Royalty 
quoted on application. A fast-moving plot, good 
lines, plenty of laughs, suspense and romance 
give this play a wide appeal among amateur 
drama groups. Tessy Vashki is about to marry 
a Chicago glamour boy when into her wedding 
preparations comes ex-Marine Johnny Jones 
who has moved next door and who is doing a 
successful business raising bees. Her parents, 
sisters, neighbors, and the bridegroom’s mother 
and aunt, cause one situation after another, all 
of which the audience will thoroughly enjoy. 
No less important to the plot development are 
Johnny’s bees who swarm the chimney just -in 
time to break up Tessy’s wedding to the boy 
from Chicago. Of course, Johnny wins Tess and 
even Ozzy, the Chicago lad, wins the h4nd of a 
younger sister in the Vashki family. The large 
cast will appeal to high school groups. For 
those who like this type of play, Love Your 
Neighbor will afford rich opportunities for an 
evening of fun and laughter.—Ernest Bavely. 
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BOB JONES COLLEGE 












OFFERS EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES TO 


STUDENTS INTERESTED IN MUSIC, SPEECH, 
AND ART 


Voice, piano, violin, pipe organ, speech, and art without 
additional cost above the regular academic tuition. Radio 
broadcasts, programs, and a wide variety of public perform- 
ances afford students an opportunity for the development of 


talent through public appearances and practical experience, 


BOB JONES COLLEGE 


(Mo, ) has had an increase of 75% in enrollment in the last three years. A splen- 
— didly equipped plant and a well-trained and talented faculty combined 
14 with its wholesome Christian atmosphere and its loyalty to the Bible as 

the Word of God, make Bob Jones College an ideal institution for students 


interested either in taking a degree with a major in music, speech, or art, 


or including courses in music, speech, and art in connection with a-degree 
in another field. 


Academy — Liberal Arts College — Graduate School of Religion — Graduate School of Fine Arts 
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Cleveland, Tennessee 





In answering this advertisement mention Dramatics Magazine. 




















